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ABSTRACT 

The Btanual contains rationales, general approaches, 
and specific procedures for educators and parents to use in teaching 
daily living skills to visually impaired students. Detailed 
suggestions are given with regard to learning objectives for blind or 
partially sighted children, age levels, and instructional adaptations 
for developing competency in the following areas: recreational skills 
(including such teao and individual sports activities as basketball, 
bowling, golf, hiking, and swiaiing); practical skills (such as use 
of household iteis and outdoor tools, care of pets, rooa 
organization, food preparation, and knowledge of budget concepts) ; 
Self-care skills (such as clothing care, dressing, hygiene, eating 
and sewing) ; and social skills (involving written, oral, and silent 
coiBunication, etiguette, and gaies) . For exaaple, suggestions given 
regarding aodif ications in teaching sports include using audible or 
brightly colored balls, using a sighted guide, and giving iiiediate 
feedback. Direcvions on clothing care focus on such specific topics 
as hanging clothes, polishing shoes, turning garments right side out, 
and folding a shirt. Books, materials, and sensory aids are listed, 
together with ordering information; and several sample evaluation 
forms (including social competency rating scales and an individual 
student profile for daily living skills) are provided. (LH) 
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IKfRODUCTION 

A connon phraae In the English language Is "cioee le on)/ g.^od In 
horseahoes." To a visually limited pers.>n who has never played f.hc game, 
this phrase Is probably meaningless. Not only In horseshoes, but In all 
other recreational activities, the only way to develop proper concepts ai^d 
a "feel" for the activities Is to get Involved In-'them.as participant. 

To a blind spectator at a spotting event, what do the terms halfback, 
wide receiver, gut^erball, sldehorse, unevon parallel bars, shortjtop, 
butterfly stroke, etc.. mean to him? Think how often our dally conversation 
focuses on sporting events. People constantly discuss the previous day s 
malor league gamfc. or boast of their <fm exploits as an angler, wrestler, 
sw'ifflmer. etu. How does a visually limited teenager react to a first 
date Invitation to go bowling If he or she has never played the game? 

For visually limited children participation In recreational 
activities during the school years should be made as mandatory js 
academic subjects. The proper development of the body Is equally 
as Important as the development of the mind. As parents and educators. 
If we deny visually limited children the opportunity to engage In 
recreational activities, we not only contribute to their possible 
physical Imaanrlty, but also their very possible social retardation. 

As vith all children, visually limited children should not be 
forced into activities of which they are fearful, or tho^e In which they 
have no interest. Also, anyone Involved In teaching recreational 
activities to a visually limited child should be throughly aware of the 
child's physical condition. Contact aports for some children should 
be eliminated l< remaining vision Is threatened, or If other medical 
conditions prev. it participation. However, this should not " used 
ae an excuse for completely avoiding the activity. Simply walking 
through the motions of players In contact sports can provide Insight 
into the game. 

ThU section Is not all Inclusive, but It Is hoped that the manual 
will encourage yon to engage your students In activities that have long 
been neglected In the eduff^.tlon of visually Impaired youngsters. 
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TEAM SPORTS 

Baseball 
Basks tbal . 
Bowling 
Cress Country 
Football 
. Gymnastic 
Hockey 
Soccer 

Track and Field 



Volleyball 
Water Polo 
Wrestling 



INDIVIDUAL SPORTS 

Archery ar^d Target 'Shooting 

Bicycles 

Calisthenics 

Canoeing r.nd Rowing 

Catching Fish 

Diving 

Golf 

Hiking 

Horseshoes 

Riding and Handling a Horse 

Roller SkiCting, Ice Skating 

Shuff lerboard 

Sledding 

Sviorkeling 

Snow Skiing, Water Skiing 

^wimming 

Tobogganing 

Weight Lifting 



TEKM SPORTS ' . . - . 

The visually limited wh'.ld will learn the fundflmentale of the gatite 
baseball and participate In a baseball game as an active player. 

A^es S and up . . 

• ' i 

Baseball In the primary grades for a visually limited child can be adapMd with | 
the use of a hatting stand. The ball la placed on the batting stand. The | 
child hU? It and runs tha bases 1) on his own, 2) with a sighfjfed runner, i 
3) with the use of a guide wire, or 4) by iny other method that Is comfortable 
for him. Onto device that may prove useful frr a blind child is a Portable ^ 
Model Goal-Locater. This Locator emits a beeping sound, and It could be 
used to give the child* a direction toward, the base.^. 

One gamv^ in learning the fundamental,^ of baseball at the primary level is 
using a klekball and running bases. 

Bapeball in the upper grades can incorporate the use of a Beep-Ball (with 
the batting stand as needed), a ball that orients «he student to the position 
of the ball. The ball is a softball in name and eiae. but, tt is quite 
hard and wouW ^tequire a good deal of practice with if: before a visually 
limited -child ctou^d i^se JLi in a conipeti'tlve game. 

For partially seeing children. brightly colored balls, or <lR$fttballs 
colored with Day-Glo paint may prove easier to track than a white ball. 
Also large rubber balls with a bell inside may be used. 

With a little adaptation of the game the visually limited child can 
participate actively In baseball, and relinquish hie often too frequent 
and inactive position as "scorekeeper". 

Some areas have '^Bllnd Little Leagues". Contact your local Little teagus , 
organisation t« check Into the availability in your area. 

Materials: Beep-Ball Telephone Pioneers of America 

. Batting stand througli a physical education catalog 
Portable Goal-ll^c^te^' from American Printing House 

Books: Browns on, Geotge. visually Ha ndicapped Persons Play Baf.eb.aU. 

Canadian Council of the Blind. 96 Rldout Street South 
London. 16. Ontario. Canada. April. 1972 

Details of equipment and rules In basiball as adapted for the 
blind by Joe Lewis, director of recreation at the Brltlih ColumbU- 
, Yukon Division of the Canadian National Institute for the Bi:nd 

Koppett, Lacnard. A Thinking Man's Guide to Baseball. Library of 
Congrees, Division for the Blind and Physically KandlcappacU 
Talking Book, 8 records 01601 
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Coombs, Jack. Baseball . Llbr&ry of iCongrdss, Division for the Blind 
and Physically Handlcappud ^' *• * 

5 reels open reel tape #Mr 5249 « 

Braille copy p^l J , 

'.t . 

Description of thv^ more technical aspects of bas«ballf. Included is 
much' solid , information on batting, base running, and techniques of 
paying each position. One chapter is devoted td scoring, <ind riiles 
And resulations are described through an imaginary game. ' 



TEAM SPORTS . 



.Tlte student wilt leai;n thy fujEjddflientalfl of basKethall >atYd demonstrate his 
knowledge and sKUl^througW active part Ic ipat ion ..it^ biai^tball g^mo. 

^errand Jbp , / ' ' 

Learning the fundamentals of basketbalT may^ be easier than playing the 
game for a. visually limited child slnc^^^t Is a fast moving game requiring 
a high degree Of visual acuity to pljE^/. However, in a modified 'situation, 
a visually impaired child may prov# to bo a very competitive team membtfri 
' especially , in games such as "onp on one," "21", ^or free throw competition. 

/A visually limited child can use a brightly colored basketball, a « 
% commercially^ made at^dible, basketball, a large rubber ball with a bell 
inside,! or a\tbgular>b£L9ketbaliVx When using a regular basketball,, it.*' 
may help the.student if a device, such as a bell, is placed directly 
, behind the^ rear netting of the basket to indicate when baskets have been 
. made* — ^-"^ , , J . / 

In the primary grades, modi! ficat ion of the game may take the form of 
'placing a trash barrel in the center of the floor, dividing the students ^ 
up intcp teams, and letting them play a game by shooting from a 4 f.t. radius 
from the 'j^asket*'. The radius can be marked off with a rubber ^garden 
hose, and a portable model goal locater can be placed inside the .''basket** 
to orient the children to It. Incidentally, anything that gives of! a 
steady pulse of signals will do Just as well. You can even construct 
one easily if you ilre .h^ndyl 



Materials: And *Ar Ball Basketball 

Pries: 450.00- 

• • • . 

Sensory Aids Corp, \ 
' 175 Terminal Drive 

Plainylew, New York ,11803 

Audible Ball - ''(Volt) 
Order No. : GSlOO 
Price: $7.95 

'Americar Koundatlon for the Blind 
1? W. 16th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10011 

Stalev Lports Field Kit 
Order Wo. : l-O^S? 
Price: $17.00 

Amer'lcan Printing for the Blind . 
1830 Frankfort Avenue 
P,0. Box 6085 
Louisville. Kv.' 40206 



Basketball 

' /' Mitchell , Elaer Dayton ■ 

Spdrts for Rflcyeatlon and How te Plav Yhem 
Order No. : . TB1995 
Pri4e: Free loan 

♦ ■ ■ - V 

■ ' Library of Congress 

Olv. .for the BllAd and Physically 
Kandieapped 
' Washington, D,C. '20542 




TEAK SPORTS 

The student will learn the fundamentele of bowlina and d^aonstrate hia 
skill and knowledge as an active participant in a bwling gane* 

Age: Intermediate grades and up , (or ability to fflahoveur bowling ball) 

Hie first step In learning the gane of bowling shcjld be an orientation 
to the b<Ywling alley. The student should be illowed to examine ail 
the apparatus while the parent or teacher explains the function or 
significance of each Item. The student can be taken to the end of an 
alley to be shown whfcTO the strike pocket Is, what different types of 
spares look llke» how to pi«k up spares, length and width of the alley, 
etc. An explanation ot the rules may best be incorporated with tha 
actual playing of the gat^. 

The techniques of bowling should not prove too difficult provided the 
child has an experienced Instructor. Some visually limited bowlers 
prefer to use a bwling rail as a guide in their ap>ro<i«h, and others 
do not. The student should be familiar with the bowling rail, and he 
can than judge what is best for himself. 

Wlien bowling, the student should receive Instant feedback aa to how 
he has bwled. 

* 

Scorekeeplng should be taught to the student, and he should have the 
opportunity to be scorekeeper. 

Materials: Mitchell, Elner Dayton 

Sports for Reereation & How t o Plav 'Oiem 

Order No. TB 1995 

Price: Free loan 

Library of Congress 

Division for the Blind & Physically 

Handicapped 
Washington, D.C. 205^2 

tfahler Steward Bcwllng 

Rail #9 . V . 

Aluminum portable bowling rail, 9* long, 36 high, 
7/8" dla. rail. Formed metal bases Into which four 
bowling balls are placed for ballast. Pa^-ts slide 
together quickly. No attachments to alley or return 
ra^ks. Meets ABBA standards. Complete with carrying 
bag. 

Order No. : GS81 
Price: $21.95 

American Foundation for tts Blind 
15 West Uth Street 
New York, N.Y. lOOll 

(Delux model: $30.50 slides together with spring 
b^tton locks) 
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Bowling 



If there ts Interest in beginning a league, you mav want to Write to the 
President of the American Blind Bewllng A'^iioclation, Inc. in care of 

American Blind Bowling Ahso. 
506 Orchard Drive 
'Whitehall, Pa. 18052 
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TEAM SPORTS 

The ftudent will learn the futtdaoentAls of croas country and pariicipate 
in the same* 

Ages 5 and up 

Cross country races, and other endurance races, can be run by a visually 
Xlffllted child using a sighted guide. By keeping contact with each other 
either at the area of the elbow or by using the common object (i.e., a 
cane held between them) the runners can run at a steady pace. This 
requires, however, that one of the runners adjust hie pace to match the 
other's pace. The sighted runner can give infonaation about upcoming 
obstacles verbally to his runner. . 
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TEAM SPORTS FiEST COPY AyAIU'.BLE 

the vlsuilly limited ch I ?.d will learn the fundamentalt of the gacta of 
football and participate in a football game as an active player. 

Ages 5 and up / ,/ * 

An understanding Of the fundamentals ef^otball and its basic rules is 
necessary for active team competition; however, all visually limited children 
can participate in a football game if certain modifications are made. 

A child with an interest in football should be allowed to play at every 
position on a football team to get the feel for the game. Certain positions, 
such as center, tackle guard , or punter, may prove less difficult than a 
position as &^ end or a punt^ returner. 

t 

Football in the elementary grades may take the form of tag or tackle football. 
Rules and regulations do not have to be adhered to strictly and many types 
or modifications can be made so that both the sighted and visually limited 
can play and enjoy the game together. CowBerclally made materials available 
for visually limited children Interested In the game are the Aud*A-Ball, 
a football that emits a beeping sound; the Staley Sports Field Kit, a 
braille and large print kit of the playing field or -court of the six most 
popular team games (baseball, basketball, bowling, football, tennis, and 
volleyball) Including a large supply of variously shaped small magnets 
in different colors for representing players, referees, balls, spectators, 
etc. 

Materials : Stalav Snorta Field Kit 

American Printing House for the Blind 
1869 Frankfort Avenue 
P.O. Box 6085 
Uuisville, Ky, 40206 

Price: $17.00 
Order No.: 1-0357 

Aud-A»Ball American Stvlc Football >^ 

Sensory Aids Corp. | 

175 Terminal Drive j 

Plainvlev, N.Y. 11803 i 

Price: $35.00 
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TEAM SPORTS 



BESr COPY 



The student will learn the fundamentals of specific Kvmnafitlc ac 
and will demonstrate his knoi7lcd^e in those activities through ac 
participation. 

Ages 5 and up 



Al/AiLABU' 
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A visually limited child from the primary grades on up can make valuable 
use of gymnastic equipment and perform at various levels (in still rings, 
floor exercises, vaulting, parallel bars, uneven parallel/ bars , balance 
beam, side horse, trampoline, and o,:hcr«?. Hie student sjiould have the 
opportunity to fully explore such equipment and use it. / Little modification 
is necessary, but the use of spotters In crrtaln activities would be 
wise for safety sake. - 

Materials: Gymnastic equipment 
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TEAM SPORTS 



BEST copy mmii ' 



The student will le&rn the fundamentals of hockey and demonstrate 
his know1,edge and skill as an active participant in a hockey game 

Ages 5 and up 

Both Ice hockey and field hockey are activities that visually limiced 
children can participate In. Using audible goal locators that orient the 
child to the goal, and a "puck" such as a beep-ball, a ball with a bell 
Inside, or a brightly colored ball, the child can heconie a competent 
player and gain enjoyment from the game* 

In playing the game in the primary grades, children can line up on opposite 
sides of a room or gym and take turns kicking the ball across the room. 
The other team would try to block the ball before It strikes the w&ll. Each 
player could have a certain territory to cover. 

In the Intermediate and upper grades the game can move to a field or 
ire rink. 

Variations on this theme could be to have eech hockey player use brooms 
with a metal can as the "puck" in a confined area, such as a hallway, etc. 

Materials: PortabU Model Audible Goal-Locater 
Order No. 1-0304 
Price: $45.00 

Stationary Model Audible Goal-Locater : 
Order No. : 1-0303 
Price: $22.50 

American Printing House for the Blind 
1839 Frankfort Avenue 
P.O. Box 6085 
Louisville, Ky. 40206 

Beeo-Sall 

Telephone Pioneers of ^aerlca 
Mltchel, Elmer Dayton 

Sports for Kecreatlon and How to Plav Ttiem 

Order No. : TB 1995 

Price: Free Loan 

Library of Congress 

Division for the Blind and Physically 

Handicapped c 
Washington, D.C. 20542 



TEAlfl SPORTS 



Tl»e student will learn the fundamentals oi acccer and will demonstrate 
his knowledge and skill as an active participant in a soccer game. 

Ages I and uo . . 

On a regulation socce*- field or an indoor court, first orient the student 
to the playing area and explain the gathe. Explanation as to how to play 
the game may best hp. accomplished by first showing the student the various 
kicking, passing, scoring techniques, etc., and then Jiavln^ the student 
do them* 

Children In the primary gradtss can begin playing soccer on an Indoor court 
or small outside field with each child having a turn at moving the ball 
down field and kicking It Into a goal. This could take the form of a relay 
race. > 

Many visually impaired children will probably be able to play the game 
with a regular soccer ball, For those who cannot, an Aud-A-tell Soccerball 
or an Audible Ball can be used. 

Orienting children to the soccer field In the classroom can be accomplished 
by using a Staley Sports Field Kit, or teacher made diagrams of the playing 
field. 

f 

Materials: Aud"A-Ball Soccerball 

Smooth grain cowhide leather In 12 piece pattern with 
double cable cord lining. Two metal lined sound vents, 
laced opening, 9-volt Duracell battery (Included). 
Weight I lb. 5^ 02. 
Price: $50.00 
Sensory Aids Corp. 
175 Terminal Drive 
Plalnvlew, Kev York 11803 

Au dible Ball (Volt) 

Vinyl covered bright yellow wUh stippled finish for 
positive grip. Large bell with loud, clear ring. Re« 
placeable all-rubber valves. 

(Note: Bounce Is not true because of bell). 
Order No. GSlOO 
Price: $7.95 

American Foundation for the Blind 
15 U. 16th Street 
New York, N.Y. lOOll 



VnMi SPORTS 



Hie studen: will learn tV-r futidamentala of varloup cc*:lyitle8 \n 
track and field , and demonstraite his knowledge f:hrough active 
participation in certain av^n^s. 



\ges 5 and up 

Track and field, as in gymnaatics, ia made up of individual perfortnances 
that reflect team perfor«iance, In events such as the dlsciis, the hammer 
th-w, shotpuL. Javelin, the daslies and relays, little .nodification is 
necessary. Dashes and relays can be run with the use of a guide wire, 
or you can have children run in pairs by keeping c'on«>^ at the elbows, . 



I'hrowlng events r^etd only instruction in technique and feme device to 
orient the child co the throwlni^ area (an audible loeater, sdneone 
calling, etc.) 



Snorts for Recreat i on and H crv to Plav iTiem 
Order No. : TB-19'*5 
Library of Congress ' 
Division for the Blind and Physically 
^iindlca;>ped ^ 
' Washington, D.C. 20542 

Portabl e Audible Model 

G oal Loeater 
Oricr No. : 1-0304 
Price: $45.30 -> 



Stationary. Model Audible 

Goal Loeater 
Order No. : 1-0303 . • 

Price: 322.50 

American Printing House for the Blind 
1839 Frankfort Avenue 
P.O. Box 6085 
Louisville, Ky. 40206 



or by holding an object between 




Mar.ftTlals: Mitchell. Elmer Day tf on 



TEAM SPORTS 

llie etudtnt will Iwt the fundaffl^nttls of vo llevbail and demonstrate 
ills knowledge and skill thfough active participation in a volleyball game. 

Age& 5 And up * 

All ehildtan flan participate in volleyfoaU in ona fom or another. Using 
an audible ball with cither an electronic device or a htM in&ida, or a 
brightly colored ball, children can learn to play the ,Arloj9 positions 
involved in the saoa after basic ins tr.ict ions. 

In the priffAty p;rade,8 a jfirae cAn be made tossing a ball back and forth 
aerosa a Une, or Icw^red not, 0nd catching it before it touches the 
ground.' As skill increas&s. the gatse Adheres mnte to the rules And 
regualtions. 

tIateriAls: Audible Bali (Voit) 
Order No. GS 100 
^slce: $7.95 

American ir'oundation for the Blind 
15 West 16th Strest 
Metf York, N.y. 10011 
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TEAM SPORTS 

'^ e student w< 11 xearn the fundamentals of watef j>jp1_( » aW< doaoflstra^a 
nl8 knctfledge and skill through active pArtlelpation in a water polo gaoe. 

/ige 5 .<8nd up 

ifater polo jean be an extretnely c^njo/nble sport for a visually Hotted child, 
and one th^t requires little adepttttlon for a~ child with limited vision. 
Unins a lirjge, rubber and air-tight ball ««ith a bell ivxaidd, children can 
pUy water polo elcher standing in th^ sha'llow end of the pool, or in deep 
iA<:er. ! 

Prior to beginning ouch an activity, there should be an orientation to the 
pool and sufficient elassrooa and 9oolslde explanatloT* of the sport. Teacher* 
made, raised lini^, and large print drawings of the playing area nay prove 
helpful in pre-gase explanations. 



Mats? la Is: 



Audible Ball (Volt) 
Order No. G.S. ICO 
Price: $7.95 

American Foundation fo*' the. Blind 
15 W. 16th Street 
Kew York, N.Y. 10011 
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TEAM SPORT 



The student will learn the ttindfimentals of wre^iUnfl and will dctno!ifltra»:c 
his knowledge and skill as an active participant In a wrestUnR match, 

AK(>ts 5 and op . ' " ' 

i;?09i;UnB is a sport for visually Impaired children that will roquiro little 
cr no modification for active participation. However, some physical education 
teachers prefer to stai-t a match involving a visuaily impaired wrestler from 
the kneeling position rather than the Branding position so as not to Kive 
an ad/antage to the opponent. 

Wrestling can begin at anv «radc level, the onlv change, from Rrade to grade 
would be the degree of sophistication in techniques and the amount of time 
•devoted to the sport. ^ 

Techniques and rules can be gathered ^roir. a number of sources on the subject, 
but fltBC-liand instruction from a coach or fellow stjdent will probably be 
moro meaningful. 

Manv schools for the blind participate in wrestling eornpet Itlons. A serious 
student of wrestling may wish to i^ irsue these meets for technique, etc, 

((Aterials: Kennev and Law ♦ 
Wrestling 

Order No.: MT. 5228 

(Open reel tape) / 
, BR 585 
Rralllc 

A detailed description of holds and throw*, blocks, and 

countermovGs, and the common mistakes In applying them. 

Price: Free >.oar 

•Library of Congress 

Division for the Blind and Physically 

({and 1 capped / 
Washington. D.C. 20542 
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The student will learn the fundamentals o£ archer v and target sheet ing and 
engage in the sports as an active participant* 

*■ 

Ages 5 and up ^ 

Archery is a sport thftt visually United children can participate in 
and enjoy. For severely limited children a sighted companion can be 
.used to call out hits on the target and to give direction in shooting 
at the target. Familiarising the student t^ith the bow, arrows » target 
pistol or riflti, proper grip and release, target, and distance to the 
target would precede actual involvement in the activity. ' 

Alchough a severely limited child cannot receive visual feedback from 
such events, the child should be familiar with them so that h^ is aware 
of such .events. 



XHDIVXDDAL' SPORTS ly 

The studant will Kigveie safoly and vlj:h easa..^ 
4gos 5 and up . , 

Tandeiq cycling le moat appropriate for children if 1th severely llmlted^lg^t. 
While khe back poaltloA la usually chosen by blind children and adults^ the ^ 
front position, with' guld«ne3 from the rei^r, is also possible, ^or bike 
hiking and 4;ther leng distance cycling, the use of a. tandem is usually 
mandatorjr. liany visually impa.ired childreA, including' these tct^lly blind, \^ 
prefer iUse of^a regular bicycle, 'however* In a protected environment or 
accomfMinled by a sighted cyclist, this ifi appropriate, in the latter instaiice 
the sighted companion pedals hlv bike' beside the blind cyclist and issues ' 
dlreet^ions for manuvering as needed, ' Sometioffis a atlrap or other device is 
used' to keep the two cyclists in contact. Itsis does not seem ttt idd - - 
significantly to sifety and may actually detract. Use of such an ^Id is a , 
matter of individual preference. ^ 

For beginning riders, practice on a bicycle lEth tralnlhg wheels or a 
stationary bicycle nay be of assistance. 

Ksccirials: Bicyclo or Tandem' Cycle 
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BEST Cffi>J[ AlAilABlE 

INDIVIDUAL SPpRTS 

■ ■ '* > ' 

the student will learn the fundamentals oC cal^stUeni_cs ^ and participate 
In'a calisthenics program. o -. ' • ' ^ 

Ages 5 and up \ 

Calisthenics or exercises at the primary level are mainly gross motor 
activities. By dolnj; 'these activities the visually limited child learns 
awareness of body, movenient In space andi^^tonlnj? of muscles. n»e only modi 
flcatlon needed Is that the parent or teacher moves the child's bo«iy n 
through the exercise until the child can dupllciatc the exercise on his 
own. It the same time describing the activity verbally. Ilic Intermediate, 
Junior hlgli and high school physical fitness actlvUles arc geared towards 
muscle control, muscle toning and strengthening Modifications Include 
moving and talking the child through the activity unt,ll he can duplicate 
Che exercise. / , 

The child may went to make a chart In ,brallle or large' print to schedule 
the excrcl«?e and the number of times he will do e^ch one. Ilils may be 
the students only^ opportunity for exercise. He should be. encouraged to 
■develop a regular program of physical fitness. 

' ■•* 

Materials: Calisthenics equipment ~ 
(chinning bar. etc.) ^ 
Braille or large print charts. 

Books : Aids to Psveholineulstic ieae h 
Wllma Jo Hush and Marian Giles 
Charles Merrill Publishing Co. 
Columbus 1969 pp.. 247-275 . 

A Practical Approach to Measurement In Physical Education 
Harold Barrow and Rosemary McCee 
Lea and l-eblger, Philadelphia 1964 

Movement Kxerelacs for Children ' 
Evelyn Schurr 

Appleton-Century-Crofts, New York 1967 (pp» 178,-220) 




IHDIVXDUAL SPORTS 



the student; will learn the fundamentals of canoeing and rowing and 
will demonstrate his knowledge by paddling a canoe or rovboat. 

Ages 5 and. up 

Canoeing and r^lng are enjoyable activities for visually limited children. 
There ere a few nodifications needed. The child ihoiald be a good, confident 
switmer. He should* know the safety rules ar^ carry with hia all required 
equipment including a life Jacket. A sighted guide should travel with hln 
in the canoe or rowboat giving directions abd adding visual pictures for his 
enjoytoent. The guide jand child should practice paddling on dry land and. 
smooth shallow water, and tipping over in eoooth shallow vatei; before 
attempting a river or lake. Vlten the boat tips over, the child should 
stay with. the boat and listen for verbal clues frcs the guide. When 
planning' long trips, a nap of the river or lake should be made to let the 
;chi£4) know the" direction and route he is to take. The sap can be aade of ' 
string glued on cardboard ^r other materials. ,^ . \ 



Hctteiirials: 



Canoe/Row^oat 
Paddles /Oars 
Regulation equipment 
Map making materials (glue, string, 
*;cardboard) 
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XND^IOmL SPORTS 

The student will learn to fish using equipment geared to his needs and 
the type of catch he desires and will demonstrate hie skill by catching 
fiah . 

Ages 5 and up 

This is another activity that requires little modification. From the river 
bank angler \«ith an Improvised pole to the skilled fieiherman, the kinesthetic 
sense is of major importance; and the visually iopaired person is at no dis* 
advantage. Aside from obvious consideration, such at knowing the slse of 
any possible interferences in the casting area, even solitary pursuit is 
possible. Boat fishing would require a companion as a i^afety measure; this 
would, of course, be as true foe the sighted fisherman. \ 

Mstei^als: Closed face spin cast reel (for few line problems and no baeklaah'ing) 
Tubular fiberglass rod (for light weight and strength) 
Monofilament line (10 lb. test best for most fishing) 
Hook 
Bait 

Bobber (for still fishing only) 
' Knife (for cleaning) 

Scaler 



INDIVIDUAL SPORTS 



The student will learn the lundamentals of dlvlniz and participate in 
diving events. 

Ages 5 and « up 

Diving instruction can begin at any age providing the child has sotn<^ 
swimming ski lid. Adaptations for visually limited children are not necessary 
for the beginning dives such as the standing front and racing dives. 
However, the child may not be able to see demonstrations of the dives. 
Tlierefore, the instructor must verbally let the child know how to perform the 
dive. When the dive Is completed by the student, the instructor should 
critiqtie the dive so the child has immediate feedback. 

Advanced, fancy diving which requires an approach and bouncing is suggested 
for those adapt children with visual and/or physical skills to perform. 
Due to the narrowness of the board and the danger Involved, advanced diving 
is not generally recommended for children with very low vision. 

Materials: Instruction in diving is offered in swlimning 
and diving classes at the YMCA's and YWCA^s 
and at community pools. 

Books : A Practical Approach to Meastirement: in Physical Education 
Harold Harrow and Rosemary McGee 
Lea and Fehiger, Philadelphia 1964 pp. 313*319 

Ttie First Book of Swlmmlnfi 
Don Schlf fer 

Franklin Watts. Inc., New York 1960 pp. 42-49 
Periodica ls 

Bennett, tiiVerne: A Test of Diving for Use in Beginning Classes. 
Research Quarterly, 13, 109-115 March 1942 
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XMDIVipUlkL SPORTS 

The student will learn the fundamentals of the game of eolf and participate 
In the aport as an active player. 

Age 8 and up 

Prior to beginning the gaoe the etudent should be acquainted with golf balls, 
tees, the various clubs, teralnolegy, and the course Itself. A walk around 
the course prior to beginning will make the student more familiar with 
the gaoe. Let the student walk the fairways, explore the sandtraps, the 
rough, the flagstlck* etc. ' 

The beginning student should have an accomplished golf partner who »111 
be able to show him the proper stance, what club to select, etc. The 
sighted partner would also have to keep track of where the golf shots are 
hie. 

Scorekeeping should not prove too difficult, and can be done with a slate 
and stylus on the course. A possible carryover from an actual golf game 
could be playing miniature golf. The valuable aspect of this game is the 
social Interaction it provides. 



INDIVIDUAL SPORTS . y| 

The student will be familiarized with outdoor activity oij hlkiiiR, and will 
participate In the s4ad 

Age S and up 

Hiking Is an eicceUent ^rm of exercise and also one that gets the student 
out into his envi^dnoent. Visually impaired children/can hike with parents 
or friends in.any mumb^r of ways/ One method that may be used is the sighted 
guide technique./' *The ^student holds the guide's arm ^ust above the elbow 
while walking tc^ -the side, apprcixlmately 1/2 step behind. This allows the 
guide to have hbth hands free to clear obstacles in ^the path. On narrow 
trails where It'ls Impossible to walk side by side, the guide moves his 
guiding arm behind his back to Indicate to the child that he is to o»ve 
behind him. A blind child and a sighted guide who have worked together 
previously can; feel very comfortable walking with each other, and can 
cover a grea^ydeal of territory on a idikM^S expedition. 

On hiking tHps, do not pass up the oppottunity to let the student explore 
the various trees, rock formations, etc. that are found on hikes In the 
country, fin many areas of Illinois, imd In other states, there are tralle 
specifically designed for the visually handicapped that provide braille 
markings ,«nd explanations of certain areas and objects along the trail. 

/I . ■ 
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INDIVIDUAL SPORTS 

the student will learn the lundamentals of the game of hqr ft c shoes and 
parcUipato in the activity. 

Ages^ 8 and up 

The students should be first acquaJnted with horseshoes, the stakes, 
the horseshoe pit and scoring. The sturicnt should be shown what is 
meant l)y a "ringer", how distances are measured with the horseshoe 
for determining points, the proper grip, and how to throw the 
horseshoe. 

For safety purposes rubber horseshoes can be used at first with two or 
more players throwing from the same end of' the pit. After everyone 
has pitched their horseshoes, the competitors can then walk to the other 
end of. the pit, tally the score, and continue playing. 
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INDIVIDUAL SPORTS 



The student will learn the fundamentals of roller skating and Ice skating 
and participate In thci activities* 

Age 5 and up 

These activities need no adaptation other than orienting the student to the 
rink. After the student has learned to balance himself on skates, he may 
prefer to skate with a partner. Experienced skaters familiar with the rink 
nay desire to skate alone. 

Skating, as with many other recreational activities, can be a very enjoyable 
social activity for visually impaired children. 



INDIVIDUAL SPORTS 



The student will learn the fundamentals of roller skating and lea skating 
and participate in the activitiea. 

Age S and up 

niiae^ctlvltles need no adaptation other than orienting the student to the 
rink. After the student has learned to balance himself on skates, he may 
prefer to skate with a partner. Experienced skaters familiar with the rink 
may desire to skate alone* 

Skating, as with many other recreational activities, can be a very enjoyable 
social activity for visually impaired children. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE. 

INOIVtDUAL SPORTS 

/ 

• The child learn the ftindatiiontals of sleddlni' and tobogganin g and 

will demonstrate his knowledge by sleddlnR and tobagftlnlng dotm a hill. 

Ages 3 and up 

Sledding is a sport that can be enjoyed by visually limited children of 
all ages. Only a few adaptations are necessary. The child will become sure 
of himself If ,hp Is prepared ahead of time, llils can be done by the 
parent or teaclier making a tactual model (clay, styrofoam or paper nache) 
of the hill the child will be sledding down. Obstacles such as trees,, 
fences, etc. that would be in the main sledding pathway should be construtted. 
Tlie child studies the model and then walks the actual hill until he has 
familiarized himself with the obstacles. Safetv rules and steering 
method should be discussed with the child. When the child Is confident, 
he can go down the hill by one of the following methods: 

1. Tlie visually limited child rides on the sled while the 
sighted guide steers the sled. 

2. The c|iild and alghted guide ride on the sled, the child 
steering, the guide giving directions.' 

3. If the hill Is free from many obstacles and is cleared 
of people, the child can go down on the sled without 
any aid from the guide. 

JBlther the sitting or prone method may he preferred by an Individual 
child. A football helmet may be recommended for safety. 

As with sleddlt'.g, a few adaptations are necessary. To add to the child's, 
enjoyment, knowledge and confidence, he should be prepared ahead of time 
by the parent or teacher. This Is done by making a model (clay, styrofoam 
or paper mache) of the hill the child will be tobogganing on and include 
all obstacles - trees, b-jshes, etc. After the child studies the model, 
he should famiUariae himself with the actual hill. Discuss the safety 
rules. The child is then ready to toboggan down the hill. He will be 
able to tell from the motion of the others which wav to lean. 

• * 

Materials: Toboggan 
Sled 

Construction Materials (clay, paper maehe, styrofoam) 
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The child will learn the fundamentals of anorkellne and acuba diving and 
will deraonetrate his knowledge by participating In a snorkellng or scuba 
diving outing. 

Snorkellng • Ages. S and up 

Scuba Diving ■ Ages 16 and up 

Snorkellng Is a sport that can be enjoyed by children having some vision. 
The purpose of snorkellng Is visual exploration under water. A child of 
any age can learn to snorkel once he knows how to swim. The equipment 
used and skills to be learned are the same: for the visually Utolted child 
as for any other child. Snorkellng should be taught In a pool. When the 
child has learned the skills, he" iBthen ready to snorkel In lakes, rivers, 
ponds or oceans. Swlonlng and snorkellng safety rules should always be 
followed, especially the rule stating that one should never swim alone. 

Sciiba diving Is not suggested by diving Instructors for students under 
the age of sixteen. It ie believed that older students are psychologically 
better able to handle their reactions to an unnatural environment, Fol- 
lowing classes In scuba diving, students may dive In bodies of water «ia 
other pools If accompanied by a sighted friend. This again will depend 
on the amount of vision and/or physical abilities they have. 
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INDIVIDUAL SPORTS 

"Hie j?tudcnt will learn the fund^meneala of flwlmmi.ng and demonstrate 
his ab|,llty to swim in a pool. . 

Ages 5 and up • ' 

As with wrest ItriKi^wimming Is an activity that needs little adaptation, and 
It Is a sport that offers excellent physical 'exercise. Poolslde discussion 
and demonstrations on safety, proper entry to the pool, strokes, etc. 
should be given prior to entry into the water. A qualified Instructor 
should find it no more difficult to teach a blind child to swim than a 
sighted child. 

In competitive events the visually Impaired swimmer can use lane dividers as a 
"gulde,-^ Swimming can begin in the primary grade or sooner, and it can prove 
to he a very enjoyable and satisfying activity for a visually Impaired 
child. . ^ 

Red Cross chapters frequently have swimming lessons for blind children as 
well as literature on this topic. Contact your local chapter for further 
Information. 
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INDIVIDUAL SPORTS 

'J : 

The student will learn Che spore of tfetaht lifting And participate in * ' 
a viaighe training program. ^ 

• • • 

Agae^ 5 and up . 

Weight lifting IB a beneficial sport for visually lioieed children 6f 

all ages. Modifications are not needed. Children In the primary and inter- 

oediate grades need weight training for toning muscles, awareness of 

self and movement in space. The amount of weight lifted is not as important 

as the repetition of lifting. Junior high and high school students lift 

heavier weights to strengthen and build up muscles. The children may 

wane to make a braille or large print progress chare. 

Kaeerials: Weights 

Progress charts in braille or large print 
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Praetlcttl eklUs involve the dfty- to-day AetivitUs that enables one 
to function independently and knovledgeably around the heoo* This involves 
* a thorough knowledge o£ materials, their structure and function. 

Visually iffipaired youngsters are often prevented from understanding 
and using household items because of unwarranted fears on the part of adults. 
This can be relayed to the child who in turn becomes fearful of using . 
applian<;es* ' -'^\. • ^ 

The pre-sehool child should be encouraged to* explore itetas and re«:egniee 
their function both taetually and auditorially. Proper handling and usage, 
of each item needs to be explained and demonstrated. As age increase, ^ 
the child's knowledge esepands to include actual usage of all items, assstilb,ly 
■* . of them, and maintenance; The above concept^s of identification, handling, 
and purpose should be^ reinforced as needed. • « 

Proper maintenance of an item is discussed and illustrated to the child 
by reading to him the manual of the appliance or by a verbal^ explanation. Any 
specific cautions regarding the appliance should be explained. Cautions 
regatding electrical items should be taught as well 2b consequences of vhat 
may happen if care is not taken, (fires, shocks, bums, etc). 

This section presents procedures on how to approach teaching practical 
skills. It is by no oeane all encompassing. We present ideas for the 
teacher and/or parent to use, change as necessary to meet the child's 
needs and to add your own creativity and imagination in working with other 
practical skills. 
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INDEX rOR PRACTICAL 

- BEST COPY AVAiLASLE 



Use of Household^ Items 

Specific Ufie of Electrical Items 
Plugging Into an Outlet 
Making a Bed 

Cleaning Small Areas . 1 
Cleaning drawers 

Cleaning mirrors, windows,, glass surfaces 

Empty and clean ashtrayi? 

Cleaning bathroom fixture 

Ousting furniture / 

Cleaning a flat surface _ / 

Cleanlni^; Large Areas « 

Sweeping, dry mopping . 

Use of wet mop or sponge for scrubbing 

Vacuuming ' 

Picking up and putting away toys 
Washing and Ironing Clothes 

Washing clothes by hand 

Using an automatic washer and dryer 

Use of clothesline 

Ironing 
Plants and Flowers 
Labeling 



Outdoor Tools / ^ ^ 

Familiarity with hand gardening tool and u^age. 
Watering flower or vegetable plants 
Garden tools and usage 

Shoveling * 
Sweeping sidewalks 

Care of Pets 

Room Orphan 1 2a t Ion / 
General - 
Basic orientation to bedroom 
Order /Neatness /Creativity 
Furniture arrangement^^ 

Food Preparation / 
Safety tips 

Basic skills In top^^of^range cooking 

Basic skills in baking 

Stirring 

Using hand mixer 

Measurement of Ingredients 

Slicing 

Peeling 

Spreading 

Cracking c^^gs 

Program nf Study l 
Food Preparation * 
Care of household appliance, example 

f ^ 

Budget Concepts 
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specific Ude of Appliances 

Ksthod: I) Follow Reneral use and maintenance of equipment rules, and 
specific care and use manuals accompanying appliances. 

> * " » 

2) Electrical Items have some similarities, yet vary In specific i 
instructions. 

> 

* 3) Air conditioner 

a) Explain purpose of air conditioner and fans 

b) Caution against danger 

c) Older children should know how to use dials and buttons 
•4) Clocks 

a) Make braille markings on clock face or use braille clock 
.face 

b) Braille clock and watches vire commertcally available 
from American Foundation for the Blind 

c) "rt^e child should learn to use the clock first, then begin 
to learn to use the watch 

d) Show student ho;^ to set an alarm clock and turn it off 

5) I^mps 

a) Instruct students on various ways how lamps are lit, i.e., 
turr knobs, pull chains, push knobs and 3-way switches 

b) Periodically check .to see If bulb Is b|irnfid out; If on It 
win generate heat. Or one may wish tp use a commercially 

• available light sensor (photo electric cell device) to 
detect If bulb Is out. If a new one la needed unplug lamp, 
remove lampshade, remove old bulb when cool, screw In new 
bulb, put on shade and replace lamp. 

c) Store bulbs according to watts and mark with tape 

d) Set a definite time to turn on the lamp, seasonolly adjusted 

e) Blind Individuals may choose to use a timer to turn on lamps 

6) Phonograph and Records 

a) Instruct student on how to place record on spindle and 
needle on edge of record 
• b) Explain use of various dials on phonograph 

c) Label records when appropriate; mark side l/slde 2 appropriate 

d) Illustrate the correct way to hold the records, and how to 
dust and care Tor them 

e) Talking Book machines, which are available from the Corretiunlty 
Services for the Visually Handicapped, Dtapartment of Children 
and Family Services In Illinois, come with Instructions 

7) Tape recorder 

a) ^^rk tape as needed 

b) Instruct student on the use of a reel to reel and/or cassette 
tape recorder 

c) If the student has a personal tape recorder, be certain he 
fully understands its use and care 

d) iSpeclally marked recorders, reasonably priced, are available 

from American Printing House. Similar ones are available free on 
loan from the Library of Congress. 
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Appliances 



8) Television 

a) Instruct student on hov to turn set on end off 

b) Instruct student on how to turn on sound adjusitoent 

c) Audio-only TV sets are coooerclally available. RCA's 
nniltl.purpose "AudloCenter" features both AM and FK reception 
plus the audio portion of VHP and UHF TV progranolng. Your 
local RCA radio dealer has theu or can order them for you* 

9) Vacuum 

a) Orient the student to the vacuum cleaner, identifying 
and explaining the parts and attachments 

b) 1t4tam to assesibla each attachment properly 

c) Learn to emply thu dust bag 

d) Orient student to specific instructions of the particular 
type of vacuum 

10) This is a partial listing of coomon household appliances. If 
student wishes to know about specific ones he should be so in* 
structed* Otherwise he should be able to transfer his learning 
in general to specific itaas. 



USE OF HOUSEHOLD ITEMS 

Age 8 and up 

Phig^lng into an outlet 

Begin with a dead outlet..or a Inodel of one to enable the child to explore It. 

To pluR Into an outlet, the child should hold the plug ih his dominant hand 
and with the other hand locate the outlet plate. From the outside ofthe-^ 
plate move the fingertips onto the plate until the rim of the outl^t-<tsuU 
(the holes) are located. With the plus move toward the holes, b^ing sure 
the prongs are in each of the holes and push in.^ 

Be sure to explain the dangers of putting the fingers into the outlet Itself. 
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USB OF HOUSEHOLD ITEMS 
Miking a Bed ' 
Agt 5 and up 

Ifethod: 1) A young child should begin with a step-by-step approach to 
iwking his bed, perhaps beginning with fluffing his pillow 
up and pulling up the top eheet. The child nay wish to 
pull up this sheet while stiU in bad, slipping out of the 
sheet and tucking in the edges. 

2) Instructions should gradually progress to complete indtpendan 
in flsaking up a bed. 

}) To place linens and toattress pads on the beds evenly, use 
folds in linens, bed frame, distinguishing narks in structure 
of bed or linens, and distance from bed frame to floor as 
, guides. The htkad and of the mattress serves as a guide for 
one end of the top sheet which has a larger hemmed area. 

4) Place mattress pad and then bottom and top sheets on bed 

so that it covers the entire •raa, fitting all sides evenly 
and corners squared away. 

5) Smooth away wrinkles, working from the center to the sides* 
pul?ing taut at the ends. 

6) Place additional bedding over the top sheet using the top 
end of the sheet as a guide and allowing # margin of about 

4'* of sheet which can be turned back over the blanket. , 

7) Cheek each item of bed linen for wrinkles. 

8) Use bedspread with guides (cording or fringe). Most have 
marks or labels to distinguish right side or wrong side. 

> Materials: Bed 

Blanket 

Bedspread 

Mattress pad and sheets 

Fitted sheets and mattress pads may be easier to work with 
for the child just learning to make a bed. 
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USE OF HOUSEHOU) ITEMS 
Cleaning Small Areai 
Age 12 and up 

A) Cleaning drawers 

Methodat 1) Remove contents of drawer. 

2) Lightly wet sponge (If on wood drawer). 

3) Line drawers (when dry) with shelf paper. 
.4) Clean one at a time. Replace contents « 

Age 6 and up 

B) Cleaning mirrors, windows, glass surfaces 

Methods: 1) To be-sure that the glass surface Is cleaned thoroughly, it 
is Important to cover all surface with glass cleaner by both 
vertical and horisonal patterns. For exsmple, 24" x 27" 
window would require about 4 sprays - 2 at top and on right 
and left sides and 2 In middle and on right and left sides. 
This can be judged through touch. 

2) Begin at the top* 

3) Remember to refrain from touching the surface with the bare 
hand. 

4) After cleaning, dry thosoughly with a clean cloth. 

Katerials: Glass cleaner 
Sponge 

Clean soft cloth 
Age 5 and up * 

C) Emptying and eleaning^ashlrays 

Methods: 1) Let ashes stand overnight to be sure they are cool, or 
empty into metal can. 

2) Wipe ashtray with paper towel. 

3) \?ash in soapy ipater; rinse. 

4) Dry with soft cloth. 

Materials: Bag or can 
Soapy water 
Drying cloth 
Paper towel 

Age 10 and up 

D) Cleaning bathroom fixtures 



Methods: 1) A small sponge which fits Into the hand is the most effective 
device for cleaning fixtures. 



/ 

cleaning Small Area / 

/ 

2) Follow a systeniatic pattern. For example, beginning at the 
outer edge of jtha fixture and working In a circular pattern 
toward the drailn. 

3) Give the special attention to comers and faucet drain areas, 
since they are subject to stain. 

4) Rinse with clear water several times to Insure cleanliness. 

5) Examine by touch. (Note: Some stains on porelaln fixtures ; 
cannot be detected by touch. Sighted assistance may be needed). 

6) The toilet seat and cover may be cleaned with a cloth or sponge. 

7) To clean the bowl Itself, add a disinfectant and wash with a 
sponge or bowl brush. 

Materials: Small sponge which fits Into hand « 
Detergent / 
C^leanser ' 
Disinfectant 

Age 8 and up / , ^ 

E) Dusting furniture • 

' . ,• . 

Methods: 1) Remove objects from surface to be dusted. 

2) Follow a pattern working either from top to bottom or side 
to sl^e or from one point to another to aasure that all the 
surface Is dusted. 

3) If unsure, dust twice. Spray cloth first then dust, refold 
to get clean section of cloth for dusting. 

4) Buff to product a high gloss on certain furniture. 

5) If using a furniture polish, follow specific directions on label. 

6) Replace objects In proper place. 

Materials: Soft dust cloth treated with a dusting agent or furniture polish. 
Age 5 and up 

F) Cleaning flat surfaoe 

Methods: 1) Check cleanliness, or need to clean with fingers. 

2) Divide the surface to clean Into section with overlapping 
boundaries. 

3) Clean right to left, gathering crumbs/dirt Into one corner 
with damp sponge or hands. 

4) Use cupped hand to drop crumbs Into. 

5) Wet sponge and use same method to wipe surface. 



USE OP HOUSEHOID ITEHS BEST COPjf ^MJLABLE 

Cleaning lArge Areae 
Age 5 end up 

A) Sweeping, dry sopping 

Methods: 1) The sice end shape of the area to be cleaned will deti^roine 
the pattern which one follows. 

2) Dividci the surface into sections with overlappir^ 
boundaries. , . 

3) Use pieces of furniture or peraanent fixtures to nake the 

boundaries. 

4) Clean in narrow strips. 

5) Sweep towards e roon opening into one pile. ^. . . 

6) Sweep dust onto pen by using e eounterbrush. A whisk broom 
may be used to finish sweeping dust into dust pan. A daop 
cloth nsy be used (so be assured that all dire is picked up. 

7) Hint! Cleaning in bare or stockinged feet nay help you 
locate the dirt. 

Katerials: Broon . ... \ 

Dry OOP, appropriate for child's sice 

Dust pan 
Age 12 and up \ 
B) Use of wet mop or ep|onge for scrubbing 

Methods: 1) The principles suggested in the section on cleaning flat 
surfaces cay be epplied to scrubbing. Surface should be 
dry sopped or swept first. 

2) A good cleaning agent will essist in scrubbing. 

3) Particular attention should be given to comers and crevices, 
since dirt tends to collect in these ereas and sight be over- 
looked. • , w 

4) Find, e conferuble pettem for eech individual to clean by, 
being sure to overlap cleen perts. , . . 

5) A sponge is a useful device in that tt allows close contact 
with the erea to be scrubbed. . 

6) A final going over with e sponge and clear water essures that 
the area is cleaned. As each section is cospleted; drying 
with an old towel before going on to the next section say be 
used. 

7) Dry thoroughly before application of wax. 

Kftterials: Mop 

Sponge 
Pail 

Cleaning agent and water 
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Cleaning Large Areas — 

« 

Age. 9 and'up 

\ 

C) Cleaning floor (bare floor or with nsgi with vacuum cleaner 

Itothode: I) The alee and shape of the area to be cleaned will determine 
the pattern whlc^.one follows. Check vacuum bag; chasige 
when necessary. 

2) Divide the surface Into sections with ovex lapping boundaries* 

3) Use pieces of furniture or punaanent (Ixture^^ to mark the 
boundaries. 

4) Cle^n In narrow strips. 

5) Be sure socket and cord plug is behind you. You may wish to 
drape the cord over your shoulder and let It trail behind you. 

6) Hint: Clean In bare or stockinged feet. 

Itetarlals: Electric or hand-powored vacuum cleaner 
Age - as young as possible 

D) Picking up and putting away toys 

Methods? I) Keep toys with parts In individual containers with 
tops, specific toys In specific containers. 

2) Ubel the containers appropriately or use different shaped 
cr textured ones for specific toys. 

3) Put toys away as soon as possible. 

' 4) As possible, count parts of certain toys tp know If all the 
pieces are accounted for. 

Materials: Shelf or drawer space for toys 
Basket or toy ches^ 
Containers for toys with small pieces 



\ 



USE OF HOUSEHOLD ITEMS ^^^^ AVAIUIBLE 

\ . \ • • 

Washing and Ironing Clothes 

Age 9 and up (or younger with small It -. ^ ^ 

A) Washing- clothes by hand ' ^ 

Methods: 1) Follow special washing instructions given by manufacturer. 

2) Be sure temperature of water Is correct for type of material. 

3) Soap those parts of the' Uem that will probably be especially 
soiled, (collar, cuffs, etc.) and rub well or use on a scrubb,lng 
board. ' • 

4) Rinse well (three times or until soap Is removed-dete^lne 
by rubbing between fingers and listen to crackling of soap). 

5) Gently squeeze out remaining water; roll In a towel to 
• partially dry. 

6) Follow special drying Instructions given by manuiacturer; 
•hang or block dry. 

b^terials: I) Slnk/tub/basin 

2) Soap powder/ liquid soap/bar soap * ' 

3) Blouse,' sweaters, nylons, or other items to b^ washed 

Age 9 and up 

B) Using an automatic washer and dryar 

Methods: I) Identify clothes and son them by texture and whether 
washable or dry cleanable. Sort into light and dark 
colors. Follow specific washing and drying directions 
of manufacturers. 

2) Soaps, detergents, bleaches, and measuring cups should be marked 
and stored near the laundry area. Follow detergent directions 
using correct quantity. Pre-measured items could be used. 

3) Usually you can transfer the same load from washer to dryer 
to be dried. Remove and hang articles which should be air 
dried. 

4) Put Into dryer and choose appropriate drying cycle. Remove 
and hang or fold Items promptly when cycle Is completed. 

Materials: Washer 

Dryer J 
Clothing to wash , 

/ ■ .. 

Age 5 and up 

C) Hanging cloches on a clothesline 

»1«fhods: I) Clean line with cloth. 

2) It is convenient to carry clofhesptns in a holder that will 
slide along the line or In the cart. 
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3) For oonvonienee In £oUlng and ldentl£l<^tlon, hang tlmlUr 
articles next to one another. 

4) For young children uae, try usinfi doll clofches and light 
clotbst. The child should begin by handi<ig articles, to 
parcint and learning to handle clothespins* 

5) In reffloving clothes froo line, place cart/baaket inmediately 
beneath iteos. Pull clothespin off, fold and/or hand and , 
plade* in cart /basket. 

Materials: Clothesline hung at suitable height 
Cart /basket ^ . ^ 

Clothespins 

ft 

Age 8 and up 

• 0 

•> * • ♦ n 

D). Use of an iron 

* 

Methods: 1) Beeone acquainted vith parts of the iron and ironing beard. 

2) Uhtil the student develops confidence in ironing it is im- 
portant that he place the hot iron on a flat iron holder, 
rather than to stand it on its heel. 

3) Always place the iron at the vide end of the ironing boarc 
*^ whan it is not in use. The han(<le of the iron should be 

toward the itudent with the heat element a«sy from hiid. 

4) To locate the iron, the student should vin his Hsnd along 
the near edge of the ironinp board until he locates the iron 
cord. Follow the cord until, your hand reaches the cord 
leading to the inlet plug. The handle of the iron will be 
directly above the cord or above and to the left of it. 

The student may then grasp the handle and proceed to ironl 

5) With iron off, practice on a towel or simple item* \ 

a) U' 9 itt up to closest side of ironing board. 

b) Smooth wrinkles in itam, from center to edge. 

c) Practice moving iron parallel to your bcdy froo right 
to left and ending up at' the wide end of the bard. 

d) Set the iron in its re«t position. 

e) Move item up, away from your body, to the next part 
to be ironed. 

f) Repeat procedure. 

g) Check taetually for possible wrinkles. 

h) Fold item and put avay. 

6) With iron on, practice ironing. 

a) If using a steam iron, pour water into iron (use 
fun^l and measuring cup). Turn steam on. Push 
dc^ on button beneath dial. 

b) If using a dry iron, it may be necessary to dampen iteoa. 

c) Keep the material flat on the board and smooth out all 
wrinkles with both hands before ironing. Hold the material 
down with left hand immediately in front sf iron and slide 
the left hand along in front of the iron smoothing out the 
wrinkles with the palm and fingers. 

d) understand the construction of the item to be ironed. Use 
itama as boundaries. Iron within these boundaries. 

e) Place section to be Ironed on right (in center of board). 



Wathing and Ironing Clothes 

i Remaining portion o£ garment should be on4aft. 

f) Establish and follow a sequence to^iron section by section 
i.e., (1) collar, (2) sleeves, (3) body, (4) shoulders, 
usi'Ag scams as guideslines. 
7) Fensanent press clothing is reeoos^nded for purchasing. 

Materials: Ironing board 

Iron ^ 

Simple (hi^nderchief, towel) and complex (shirt) items to iron 



USE 0> HOUSEHOU) ITEMS 
Plants and flowers 
Age 5 and up 

Methodsj 1) If arranging flowers in vase, note height of flowers and 
vase. Cut stems of flowers as needed. Arrange tn v^so, 

2) Inatruce child In Judging need for watering. 

3) If water* is heeded, use finger to Judge the amount being 
poured Into container (similar to Instructions on pouring 
liquids). \ 

4) Arrangement of flowers can be^ patterned after plastic 
flower arrangements. Examine those. 

Coramerclally available books on flower arranging. 

9 

Materials: Potted plants 

. Watering can with long spout or other container 
Vase 
' Flowers 

Water ... 



USE OF. HOUSEHOLD ITEMS 
Age 8 and up • 
Uhellng 

In otdet to operate aon^ household items special tnarliiings may be needed so 
the child can work independently without always asking Cor assistance <onee 
the basic knowledge o£ operation is there). ^' 

Items that have few buttons (hand mixers) may not be necessary to mark. 

The child would need to know that the clicks mean slow, medium, high. Simple 

on and o££ buttons would require no markings either* 

For appliances that need markings, one oethbd is to use a Dynamo braille 
marker. Also, commercially available are clear plastic sheets that are 
sticky on one side: that can be used with a braille writer. No matfir which 
is used, clear plastic is suggested as tl.is also enables the sighted person 
to see the markings. For example, on the dryer the braille label might ba 
P.P. for Permanent Press and R for regular 'dry, etc. • 

Another possibility for marking is uair-$ drops of glue (any cdmBercially 
available one that dries clear) as identifying marks. This might be used 
on the gas range in marking oven 'degress. One drop might be put on 300** • 
(slow oven) ; two drops f on 350° (moderate oven) and three drops $ on 400O 
(hot oven). Lines may also be used as identifying marks. With washing 
appliances the dots may wear off eventually but they can be eaally replaced. 

Many household items are available through the American Foundation for the 
BUnd and are already ma iSed. However, it is usually less expensive to use 
any of the above methods. 

If the child is able to operate household items without the aid of markings 
than it IS not necessary to mark than. For example, their personal property 
Itflks (record pUyef, tape recorder, etc.), should be operated successfully 
by them without the aid of markings., 



OUTDOOR TOOLS 
Age 5 end up 

A) ^ Faffllllarity vith hend gardening cools and usage 

Child should becooe faiailiar with hand tools - fcrowel, spade, or shovel, 
be able to identify tools, and hnev hew to uee them for digging. 

1) Shovel or spade is used to dig hole to put in flower or seed. 

2) Judge astount of dirt taken out by feeling size of hole dug. 
Aoount dug depends on directions for specific f Icwer* 

1) Flower , x 

a) Place flower in hole end be sure root fits into hole. 

b) Cover roots with dirt and press dirt firmly to get flower 
to hold upright and roots firmly imbedded. 

c) Spacing of flowers wy be done by using hand as oeasuresient 
1) Specific spacing again depends on flwer 

2) Seeds - «, a 
aTTiepth of digging varies with seeds-directions »ist be followed 

b) Remove top soil with hand upade or if surface pUnting; is 
needed the hand may be used for the tool. 

c) Use object (yaidseiek« broom hai^le) to create a row to 
plant the seeds in. Ihe child may feel the rows of soil. 

d) Seeds imy be placed with one hand and other hand used to 
cover seed with loose dirt (this dirt say be in a separate 
container for convenience and eo fchat other seeds already planted 
would not be "unplanted" by accident). 

Specific plot of ground should be given to. the child. To provide « variety 
of experiences seeds, bulbs, and previous sown plants should be used. Fruitb, 
vegetables, and flowers .that grow easily can be used. Planting involves 
the responsibility of caring for one's plants. 



Age 5 and up 



B) Watering flower or vegetable pUni^s 



Methods: I) Child should know the locaticm of the sprinkling can and water 

2) Sw'imount of imter put in can by holding other 

of iaiTto act as guide. As the child uses the sprinkling can 
flR>re frequently he nay Judge by weight of can. 

3) Hold can over flowers and pour water onto free hind which is 
ebov^e flowers to judge amount of i«ter used. 

4) Ser«e.;T«ll ein b. d.t.mlB.d by feeling It ...d .ddlng oor. 

5) S^Ju" Sr«'rr;£ tcli .hould b. child'. re.p«..lblUty. \B.log 

iwre of oeh« garden tool, .nd their function begin at thl. 
^ Swge of tb« «.y begin here but wuld further be refined 
In Uter yesra. 



OUTDOOR TOOLS 
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Age 9 and^up 

C) Garden tools and usage 

The student should kn^ and be familiar with (being able to Identify tool 
and its \isage) all garden tools^ and specifically wuJse that may require 
foot /hand usage. * . 

Garden hose: 

1) Know where It is located and take out to water faucet outdoors. 

2) LocAte hook-up end of hose and screw into faucet. 

3) Pull hose (by spout end) Into yard and set up in middle of yard; 
can be determined by number of s teps or by landmark. 

Place sprinkler attachment on end. 
5) Turn on water. 

t 
I 

^CmLT^^n shovel, spade pitchfork: 

1) Uso grass or cement as guideline to begin digging or overturning 
the soil. 

2) Showing importance of foot resting on top of tool part and being 
used as pushing force to get tool into dirti a.long with arm control 
of the handle. 

3) Picking up and turning over the soil* 

The size of tool will help the child determine the amount of soil 
being turred over and then to proceed tc :he next spot. It is best 
to work from the back of the plot to the front eo as not to step 
on ground;, previously done. The size of the child's garden can 
increase to develop more responsibility In caring for the^ yard* 

Introduction tc lawn mower and hedge cutters may begin at this level* Allow 
the child to work along with you in qutting the grass or bushes. Your direct 
supervision may be needed at this stage. Proper handling* care and instruction 
in how you're using them is impor^^ant at this stage so the child develops 
confidence and trust in himself ti use them (due to their sharpness of blades). 

Hedge cutters: 

1) Proper handling of tool and care because of Its sharpness. 

2) Judge height to be cut by touch - if possible, use sharp shears, 
and cut off bush to give a start or sample to follow. 

3) Use hedge cutters and follow guideline started. 

4) Check periodically. 

liiwn mower: 

1) When beginning to cut grass use sidewalk (or what is available) 
as a guideline. 

2) Have wheels next to or on this f:^.*ldeline. 

3) End line may have a stop set up. example, bricks, fence, etc. If 
not feasible perhaps number of steps can be uscd« 

4) To turn mower around, pivot mower and overlap with row Just cut 
and proceed. 

5) If circular area or curved area needs cutting* bricks, etc« can be 
set up as guidelines as tc where eo stop or begin. This can be done 
as an attractive lawn setting. 
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Child should be faaslTUr with reguUr site rake. A ratee suitable for hia 

siae should be obtained. ^ * 

1) Guidelines to begin should be established - sidewalk, driveway, etc. 

2) Child ean begin the noKt area by judging vU ;«f«<>J|;*;'5?!i.r*" 

to sund or by touch, always overUpping slightly where •^'••Jy "^J; 

3) As child gets older, use a tegular rake and mora apace or Und to rake. 

Age 5 and up 

0) Shoveling 

Other than being familUr with a regular snow shovel, the s«U child should 
have a shovel his sise avaiUble for use. The child irlll need directiona 
08 to what to use as a guideline to detomine nhere to ^^S^" ■*»«^i™f;. . 
What to use depends on each hcoe set-up but can ba: ataps, side of buildlnga, 

*Maka a preliminary path along grass line (parallel to grass'line). 

2) Stand in path shoveled and shovel vertically to next grass Una 
(perpendicuUr to both graso lines). If extra iKde sidewalk or 
driveway a Diddle path might ba shoveled and then go to right 

3) As child goto older, uae reguUr aiae shovel and broaden scope. 

Age 9 and up 

B) Sweeping eidewalks 

Child should already be familiar with broom and how to hold it. Direction 
OS to where to eweep dust or dirt will depend on aet up of grounds. 

1) Hold broom in hand and use brisk motions to sweep. 

2) Child should sweep section directly in front of him (width of 
broom say be somtiihat larget than his foot ao a footstep and 
a half might be a good indication of how much swept). 

3) Move a step and a half and eweep section in front of ch-ld. 

4) Repeat as above until through. 
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Ago S and up 

As Quch exposure to donfistlcaeed pets as possible shoud be a goal. 
This can be done through: 

1) Shov and Tell • have children bring pets to school at various 

tises. 

2) Field trip to pet shop where th^ children can handle the pets. 

3) Traveling Pet Libraries are avilable in some places* Parents 
should be nede aware of these and encouraged to use them. 

4) As pets are seen a discussion should follow as to hex? to care 
for these pets - food, exercise, rest, grooming, etc. 

5) Pets that would be allowed in schools would be a good introduction 
for children plus a responsibility. 

6) Discussions with parents might encourage them to get a pet for 

the child with the condition the child cares for it (fish, gerbils* 

etc.). If the child can handle total responsibility as for a 

eat or dog this is fine, otherwise, be given partial responsibility. 

7) To find out more about pets, the child should consult library 

books and/or encyclopedias. Writing reports on an animal of interest 
would be a possiblity. 
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Age 5 • 8 and up • 

Basic orientation to and order In the bedroom 

Several basic guidelines may be given for room organization. Such basic 
guidelines include orientation, order and neatness. In addition to the 
basic guidelines, the room toay reflect the creativity of the individual 
child. 

I« fiasic Orientation to the Bedroom ' 

A. As the child enters the room at the door, point out immediate 
iteifts, for example, . the light switch. 

B. Direct the child around the room, tracing up one side of the 
room, along the back of. the . room, and then down the other side 
returning to the door. 

1. Ill is gives the child an idea of the room size. 

2. For the first orientation, only point out the locations 
of the larger items, as the closet, bed, dresser, etc. 

3. When the child feels comfortable with the room, point 
out items of finer detail, as the individual drawers of 
the dresser, the cross bar in the closet, etc. 

4. If possible, the older children may wish to arrange the. 
items of the bedroom according to their creativity and 

. comfort. 
Ill Order in the Bedroom 

A. Certain spots may be for particular items, for example, a place 
for school books, records, and record player, shoes, etc. 

B. A certain drawer may be used for a group of similar items, as a 
drawer for play clothes, undergarment, etc. The items in a 
particular group may be folded into a pile, for instance, a pile., 
for play shorts, play shirts, etc. 

C. The child may arrange items on the top of the dresser, as toilet 
articles, radios, etc. 

D. In the closet, clothes of similarity may be hung together. 

E. By having items in order, the child can more easily locate them. 

F. The older children may wish to decide the arrangement of their 
articles in the rocKn, in the drawers, on the dresser, and in the 
closet. 

III. Neatness in the Bedroom 

A. Introduce the general concept of room neatness. 

B. If necessary, as in the case of younger children, introduce 
bed-maV^-ig, the folding of clothes, and the hanging of clothes. 

C. For the older children, introduce such skills as dusting the 
furniture, dust-mopping the room, etc. 

D. Like most typical children, it may toke time before the theory 
of neatness is acquired. 

TV. Creativity 

A. Describe the color of the room and suggest that the child help 
in the selection of certain items as the bed spread, rugs, 
pictures, etc. Textured items add further dimension to the room 
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for the child. ^ • . ^ ' 

B. Alto, thtra ehoulji be a spot for the child, to put things that he 
or she has toade» as a bulletin board. 



FOOD PREPARATION 



Age varies 

S«£ety tips . 

Make It a habit to keep cupboard doors a;id drawers closed at all tines. 
Never let handles o£ pots and pans on the stove protrude over the edge 
of the stove or be turned over a lighted burner. Ke%p knives In a knife 
holder. Tske care In washing sharp knlvjes. Do not throw them in the bottom 
of the sink, and then reach In later and get cut. Never touch electrical 
appliances with wet hands. Keep electric cords off of the floor and out 
of reach of children. If an appliance is not in use keep cord detached 
and in a drawer if it is a detachable cord. Loose cords nay^ cause accidents. 
Avoid having the gas burner in a draft that might blow out the flame » or 
that might blow a tea towel across the blase, because the towel rack was too 
close to the stove. Never wear flammable plastic aprons when working 
around the stove. Use asbestos gloves when putting things in or taking 
things out of the oveo. Use larger pans on the stove co prevent .boiling 
over. To get a cup of boiling water, boll water in a larger pan and dip 
out, rather than trying to ^our. Hot grease may be removed from^a skillet 
by using a has tar, or a slice of bread. 

Oily dust mops or dust clothe can cause spontaneous cooibuBtion if they are 
not kept in a metal container or where the air can freely circulate around 
them. 

Children should be watched when in the kitchen. They can get burned around.,^ 
the range or from the hot water around the sink. They often crawl on stools, 
sinks, stoves, tables, etc. If there are spills clean up iciBediately. 
Never climb on chairs or tables to reach high shelves. Use a sturdy stool, 
or step ladder. It is a good to have some ventilation in the kitchen. 
Baking soda should be kept in a convenient place to put out a small fire. 
Accidents can happen if spray cans are not used properly. 
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FOOD FREPARATION 
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Age 8 tnd up 

Use of stove for baking and top-of-the-range cooking 

^* I"*Orientatlon to a cold stove should Include the following: 

1. Introduce oven mitts and explain their use. 

2. Introduce the Braille timer and explain how wj^w* 
(available from American Foundation for the Blind) 

3. Shov student burners, controls, oven door and racks. 

a. Have student practice the centering of pans on the 
hunters. Have handles ftasltloned toward center of 
the range. 

b. Show student how to properly open oven door feoo 
the side position. 

c. Explain how to pull out racks and position pans properly. 

4. Instruct student on how to turn on burners and oven. 

a. Explain regulation of burner heat and oven temperature. 

b. Hark controls by braille or by filing notches at key 

temperature points. jj ^ ..^ 

B. Student should practice above procedures before proceeding to 
actual food preparation. 
U. Basic Skills Used In Top-of the Range Cooking 

A. should measure a given amount of water and pou^ 

Into a saucepan. ««4,.j^ 

2. Have student center pan on burner In proper position. 

3. Student should turn burner control to desired tenq?erature. 

4. Have student listen for sounds of boiling. , 

^* l^^tovS^ltSdSIt^feel dimensions of cold pan and pancake spatula 
to determine dimension and shape. 

2. Student should measure out necessary amount of oargarlne or 
oil before placing pan on burner. 

3. Then^enter pan In propar position on 

4. ReguUte temperature control to obtain ^eslred heat. 

5. In case of margarine student may use a fork to detect when 
ottrgarlne Is completely melted. . ^ i, j 

6. TO detect when oil or oargarlne Is heated enough, the following 
Is suggested: 

a. Have student put a small amount of water Into a cup. 

b. From the cup, put a ^ouple of drops of water Into S^Jf " 
slasllng Is heard the grease Is ready for frying. More than a 
few drops would cause sputtering of grease. 

'7. Place food Item such as a hamburger pattle approximately In 
center of pan with spatula, 
a; For turning, the following Is suggeeted: 

a. With one hand hold handle of the pan to steady It. 

b. \Have student hold turner with fingers together around the 

handle and the thumb along the top of the handle. 
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c. Instruct student to place the turner at the side of 
pan opposite the handle. The, front edge of the turner 
should totjch bottom of the pan. 

d. . The turner should be held at an angle so front edge of 

spatula will slide under the food Item. 

e. Have student move turner In this position toward food. 

f. Have student decrease angle so turner will slide completely 
under the food. Often a shoveling motion Is needed to got 
turner completely under food Item. 

g. By feeling the weight of food on the turner the ';.tuden6 
will know when It can be lifted and turned. 

h. Once under the food Item, have the student raise the Item 
high enough for turning. 

1. iiAve student rotate wrlsf In order to turn food Item, 
j. To tell If food has been t'lrned, the student may take a 

fork and run It across surface of the food, to detect a 

difference In texture. 
C. General Comments: 

1. For procedures of frying av.d turning, the student may 
practice Initially on a cold pan with the food Item. 

2. The turning step Is the most difficult part of the frying. 

3. Only the minimal amount of grease necessary should be used to 

prevent splattering. 

Ill, Basic Skills Used Iti Baking 

Follow procedures outlined In Initial orientation on oven. 
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i^6« 8 and up 

SeLrrlng , " ' 

t. Procedures: 

A. Start student with a simple product like an orange drink tnlx. 

B. Follow the steps outlined for wet and dry tneasurements tor the 
water and orange drink mix. 

C. The hand may be positioned for stirring as follcws: the fingers 
should be held together around the handle with thumb on top o£ 
handle. 

D. With the free hand, the student can secute the nixing bowl In place. 

E. Instruct student to place ppoon In mixing bowl with back of the 
spoon touching the Inside surface of the mixing bowl. 

P. Stir In clockwise or counter clockwise direction, making smaller 
and smaller circles until center of bowl is reached. 

G. Return spoon to outside edge and start again. 

H. To claar sld^s of bowl, have student scrape around the Inside 
surface of the bowl with the edge of the spoon. Start at a high 
point on the outside edge and proceed to scrape downward. 

I. Student should check with a fingertip the bowl of the spoon to see 
If there are any ingredients remaining. If there are remaining 
Ingredients, remove with index finger or rubber spatuia. 

J. Resume stirring to Incorporate the unmixed ingredients. 
R. Continue stirring until no sandy texture is detected. 
II. Procedure for Using Hand Mixers: 

A. 1^ student examine electric haudodxer. Point out controls for 
spe&ds and beaten release. 

B. The tLixlng bowl d be. used should be placed on rubber matting to 
. prevent sliding. 

C. For further support, hold bowl with free hand. 

0. The student should be instructed to keep the free hand positioned 
on the bowl in such a way that there is minimal possibility of 
being hit by the operating mixer. 

E. Student then places the beaters of the mixer approximately in the 

center of the bowl. Have beaters positioned as vertically as possible. 
. F. Turn on mixer at slow speed, then, if necessary, turn to desired 
speed. 

G. After a few minutes, stop the oiixer so that sides may be scraped. 

H. Scrape sides and bottom with a rubber spatula. Point out to the 
student that the mixer must always be stopped before introduction 
of thev spatula. 

1. Resume beating. Continue according to specifications of recipe. 
J. Clear beaters. 

1. In case of thin mixtures position mixer so that beaters are 
horlBontal to allow theater to drip free of mixture. 

2. In case of thick mixtures remove collected mixture by rubber 
spatula. 

a. With f'-ee hand, take hold of beaters upon release from mixer. 
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stirring 



b. ' Scrape one beater at a time. Place other on wax paper. 

c. Remove excess mixture into bowl by holding beater in 
vertical position and scraping with downward strokes 
on both outside and inside of beater. Do same for 
second beater. 

Ill, General Comments: . , - u 

A. Vrt\cn doing anv mUing, the student should chocsc a bowl largo enough 

for case of stirring and for reducing possibilS'-y of spillage, 
a. Cleaning inside of beaters with a spatula may be difficult for 
the student, so practice may be needed. Index finger may be used 
'as substitute if necessary. 
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Age 5 and up . 
Measureraent o£ Ingredients 
C I. Dry Ingredients 

( In teaching dry measurement, ';he utensils suggested are the standard 
sets of metal Measuring cups and spoons; 

A. Pr.sllmlnary Steps 

1. Let the student feel the utensil so as to acqt^lre an Idea 
of the utensil as a whole. 

2. The teacher should then Identify each cup or spoon according 
to its measurement. The student should feel eadi cup and 
spoon as It Is being Identified. 

B. Measurement with cups 

1. Start the teaching of dry ingredients with the larger cup 
measurement, then progress to the smaller measurements. 

2. Present the dry iagredlents In canisters or wide-mouth 
contalnera^ ■ 

3. Have the student dip the cup Into the container. Practice 
dipping until heaping measurements are obtained. 

4. For leveling measurements, two alternatives may be considered 
a. Alternative One 

1. Instruct student to place cup on flat surface which 
should be covered with wax Paper. 

2. With fingertips have studer.c smooth the heaping 
ingredients over the entire surface of the ciip. 

3. Locate th^i handle of the cup. Place the first two 
fingers across the surface of the cup at the handle's 
edge. (The fingers would be perpendicular to the 
handle) . 

4. With a sliding stroke, run these fingers across the 
surface of the cup until opposite side Is reached. 
This removes excess Ingredients. 

:;. The student may choose to do the leveling directly 
over the container.. 
-— — b. Alternative TWo 

1. The teacher may suggest using a small metal spatula 
' as the leveling utensil. 

2. Let studant feel the spatula. Point out the leveling 
I edge . 

3. When measurement la ready for leveling, the leveling 
edge of the spatula should be placed In perpendicular 
position at handle's edge. 

4. Make a stroke across the entire surface to remove 
excess Ingredients. 

5. After each leveling operation, the student with the 
fingertips should cheek the surface to see If measure 
ment Is correct. (For example, check for dips.) 
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C. Measurement with spoons ^ 

I, When teaching dry mcasuronent wlth^e standard spoons, the 
/ procedures for measuring and leveling for the cup oeasures 
nay be folloved. 
©. Cleaning up 

1. If the student used the vaxed paper surface In leveling, the 
excess Ingredients must* be transferred back Into the original 
container. 

2. Instruct the student to natch corners of the wax paper; the 
northwest comer to the southwest corner and the northeast 
comer to the southeast. This foras a curved bottom into 
which all the excess Ingredients fall. 

3. Hold the Joined edges together with bne hand. The other 
hand will be placad under the- curvedj botton so as to lift 
the wax paper. 

4. Lift the wax paper and approach the container. 

5. As the student lifts the paper and contents, the curve and ' 
joined edges shoul4 always baO^ a horisontal position to 
prevent spillage. , ' / 

6. Have the student position the wax paper so that opening of 
. the curve Is approximately in the center of the container. 

7., Lift In perpendicular position so that ingredients slide Into 
the container. 

E. Sifting 

1. Show student sifter and explain^ how it operates. 

2. ' Recipes taay not require the Ingredients to be sifted^ so crude 

seasureswnts may be used. 

3. RiBclpe may require sifted measurements. 

a. Instruct students to do the above procedure except sift 
the dry ingredients over wax paper and sift |llghtly more 
than what the recipe requires. 

b. With a flour scoop, the student transfers the necessary 
amount of sifted Ingredients back into the cup measure 
to be used. 

c. Level as outlined above. . • • 

d. If available, the student may simply use pfe-slfted flour. 

F. General Comstents / * ' ' ' 

1. When teaching the student to use n»asurlng cups always present 
the cups as a nest. It Is difficult at first for the student 
to identify the measurement when cups are presented separately. 
Time Is needed for developing the sense of proportionality. 

2. Advise student to keep their dry ingredients In canisters or , 
wide-mouth containers to facilitate dry measurements. 

3. When student is initially leamirtg dry measurements, the canister 
should be only partly filled. Later, after practice, the fuller 
containers pose less difficulty. . * ». ,j 

4. In the sifting step, point out to the students that they should 
try nofe to repack the flour during the transfer. Also wh^n the 
students sift onto wax paper, the sifter should be held high' 
enough to prevept repacking. 
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11., Wet* Irtgredlentss 

Forvllquld or fat tneasurement , the standardlaed metal aets o£ spoons 
and cups are recoirenended « ' ^ 

• A. Preliminary stQpH * . 

'l, Follow steps as presented for dry Ingredients. 

B. « Measurement- with cups 

1, Student places cup in medium si^ed, shallow bowl. Position 
cup approximately in center to catch all spills. 
. 2. "Have student hold the bottle with four fingers together and 

the thumb on opposite side so that a good grasp is obtained. , 
3^ Move bottle In upright position to the side of the bowl. 

4. Student should find the center of the cup, then touch the 
%outh of the bottle, so as to judge the distance relationship. 

5. Direct student to raise the bottle and while raising, slightly 
tipping the mouth of the bottle towards th*! cup. 

6. While raising and tipping, at different points In time, the 
froc hand can check the distance relationship between the center 
of the cup and the mouth of the bottle.' 

7. When student feels that the bottle Is properly oriented for 
pouring, further tilt the bottle to pour. 

* 8. When tilting to pour, the fingertips of the free hand may be • 
placed on the inside edge of the cup sto that the liquid can 
be detected when it roaches a point near the top of the cup. 

C. Measurement with spoons 

1. Measurement of spoons should be done over a bowl or cup. 

2. Have student hold spoon so that the fingers ar^ oriented 
together under the handle and the thumb placed on top of the 
handle. The tip of thumb should rest whore the handle Inter- 
sects the bowl of the spoon. With thumb positioned thls^way, 
the student can determine the filling of the utensil, / 

3. With spoon held In this position, plac^ It approximately/ over 
the center of the cup or bowl. 

4. With the free hand, hold bottle In same upright position near 
the bowl as outlined previously under cup measurement. • 

5. Slightly tilt bottle until the mooth touches the edge of the 
spoon 60 that the student gets an id^a of the positioning to 
pour. 

6. Raise the bottle to pour, but while tilting move slightly 
towards the center of the spoon bowl. 

D. Measurements of shortening with cups and spoons. 

1. Direct student to Hip the measuring utensil into t^e shortening 
container. Try to dip utensil In far enough so as to acquire 

a mounded measurement. 

2. With fingertip or rubber spatula, carefully press shortening 
Into container. (Air bubbles form under the shortening and 
cause ineasurement to be Incorrect. This pressing forces air 
bubbles out.) 

3. Leveling measurement is the «ame as outlined above for dry 
Ingredients. 

4. With fingertips or ruber spatula clear sides and bottom of 
measuring utensil. 

5. To transfer fat from measuring utensil, index finger or a 
rubber spatula may be used. 

6. If utensil Is slightly heated before measurement, this facilitate 
removal. 
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E. Cleaning up 

1. When there is spillage o£ liquid into bowl or cup a funnel 
may be used in assleting transfer of the spilled liquid baek 
into the original containers. 

a. Introduce funnel to student and shov hew funnel fits into 
opening of the container. 

b. Using the procedure for pouring as outlined above, have 
student return excess liquid to original container. 

P. General Coonents 

1. When teaching any type of measureoent stare with larger 
steasurenants and progress to the smaller measurements. 

2. Procedures for if^asurlng liquids may first be tried with . 
enpty bottles t so the student can acquire the concept of ,/ 
raising, orienting, and tilting the bottles for pouring 

the measurement. 

3. Liquid measureoient into spoons is more difficult because 
of the smaller prop6rtion; more practice may be required. 

4. Start with liquids which are slightly viscous, then introduce 
thinner liquids. The viscous liquids are oore easily 
controlled when pouring. 
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Age 8 and up : 

♦ 

Cutting (Slicing and Peeling) ~ 

1. Slicing y ^ , ^ 

A. Introduce student to different kinds and sizes of knives. 

B. ' Start with larger Items to slice, (for example, a potato into lialvai)* 
^ 'c. Have student place potato in center of cutting board with potato 

positioned lengthwise across the board. 
D. Student should find the approxlnate canter of the potatb. Mark 
with fingertips. 

B. With free hand, take the knife with the blade positioned upward. 
P. Approach the center of the vegetable marked by fingertip. Once 

knife has located the center, remove fingertip and elide it to the end 

of the potato to tiecure its placement. 
; G, Turn knife in hand so that blade edge Is now downward for cutting 

process. ^, ^ ^ . 

H. Start to cut with a sag-like motion of the ana. Cut untif potato 

falls in half. / . , 

I. Direct student to continue the same procedure, cutting vegetable 
^into amallar pieces. Thio will introduce the concept of dicing. 

Ill Peeling ^ ^ . ^ 

A. Introduce student to floating bUde peeler. Point out the cutting 
surface of the peeler. The back surface and cutting surface are 
often confused./ v u 

B. For exaoplication purposes a carrot is used to discuss the peeling 

\ procesB. « . . ^ 

\ C. Have the carrot held lengthwise in front of the student. 
\ 0. Have the peeler placed across the carrot about midway down the carrot 
• with the blade edge of the peeler on the carrot surface. 
\e. The peeler should be held so that the thumb and finger are restricted 
to the handle. This prevents possibility of being out and also the 
blade to move with freedom. , j j u 

5*, With a slight pressure, instruct student to slide tha blade down the 
carrot. (Heavier pressure would cause removal of edible part of 
\ vegetable.) 

G. Next the student should turn the carrot to clear a new portion, 
starting at mid-point again. 

H. Continue above procedure until carrot has been completely turned. 

I. Then turn carrot around so that the other half can be peeled in 
the same manner. 

III. General Comments , ^ ^ j 

A. It often takes time for the student to learn to cut food items in 

halves. * , , J 

B. Student will learn when spot on vegetable has been previously peeled 

for the blade will slide more easily because of less resistance resulting 
from absence of peel. 

C. It may be difficult at first for student to remove shin without 
removing part of edible portion. ^ 
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D. To facilitate peeling, the student way want |p cut vegetable in 
half 80 that less surface area has to be considered at once. 

E. Tc check to see If all peeling Is removed, run water over peeled 

* vegetable. The water brings out the differences In surface textures 
of peeled and unp^eled surfaces* 
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Age 5 and up 
Spreading 

I; When teaching the student the concept of spreading, it is suggested 
that the food item receiving the spread will be of somewhat coarse tex- 
ture to minimise shredding of the surface; for example, toasted bread, 
^he more difficult spreading, as on soft breads and cakes then may be 
tried after the concept of spreading has been practiced. Generally, 
when initially teaching spreading, try to have the item to be spr.ead 
at room temperature, or partially softened. 

A. With knife tip, have student feel the shape of food item receiving 
the spread. 

B. Student might then place butter dish near food item receiving the 
spread. 

C. Cut piece of butter. Sometimes it will be necessary for student to 
place the fingertip on cut piece of butter to support its transfer 
to the center of the bread. 

D. The angle of the knife is important. Have the knife at a slight 
angle with blade edge resting across the butter. 

E. With knife at this angle the student spreads the butter to south- 
west corner of the toast. Then return to center. 

F. Spread in the same manner to the southeast comer. 

G. Then spread the area between the two points already coverec^ 

. H. The student may rotate the plate so that tne top half may be spread 
in the same manner.' 
I. The student should continue these steps until all the butter has 
spread. The student can detect when all the butter has been spread 
by feeling t\i%i center with the knife tip. 
II. General Comments; 

A. Practice may be needed in this area because this is difficult at 
first to prevent shredding. 

B. Always try to establish a direction for spreading, as for example 
north, south, east, wast< 
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Age 8 «»d up 

• 1 • ^ 

Crocking Egga ^ - 

I« Procedure 

A. Have student feel the dltaenelons of the egg. 

B. Have student hold the egg lengthwise between index flsger and thuaib. 

C. In the free hand> take the knife. 

D. Inetniet student to locate the approximate center of the egg ^th 
the knife blade before atrikif^^. Hold over a bowl. 

E. Have student strike center of egg with noderate force so that there 
will be a clean cut break, 

F; Rave student locate break* and with the thunibs, separate the two 
halves. 

6. To check for shells, run fingertip gently over surface of released 
egg. 

ZZ« General CcnsBents; 

Eggs with thicker shells are recoomended for teaching purposes* 
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SITGCESTED PROGRAM OF STITDY FOR FOOD PREPARATION ^ 

For seventh grade students* concentration Is placed on food preparation 
for breakfast. Basic knowle«»ge of nutrition and food value Is Introduced. 

Food preparation Is tnalnly restricted to top-of-the-range cooking. 
Breakfast food preparation may include eggs, cooked cereals, and French 
toast. 

For eighth grade, luncheon and dinner dishes are planned and prepared. 
For example, casseroles, cooked vegetables, and desserts. In both grades the 
teacher should build upoji the students' knowledge of nutrition. 

Etnp)^a8l8 is being placed on tnatters of consumer education, for example, 
convenierice food buying. There is also extensive used of the available 
braille cookbooks designed particularly for the blind, such as Cooklne Without 
Looking and Food at You r Fingertips. 

I. Preliminary Lessons r j 

A. Leseone on cleanliness and sanitary practices used in food prepar- 
ation, as the washing of hands. 

B. Dlscu&'»lons on the safety precautions used in the kitchen. 

C. Lessons oa dry and we r measurements, without actual food prepar- 
ation. 

II. Breakfast 

A. Use of toaster: preparation of cinnamon toast (spreading). 

B. Preparation of orange drink mixture or ftozen orange Juice 
(can opening, dry and wet measuring, and stirring) 

C. Preparation of cereals 

1. Cold cereals (dry and wet measuring) 
^ 2. Cooked cereals (measuring, stirring and boiling) 

D. Cooking of eggs (cracking, stirring, top-of-the-range cooking) 

E. Preparation of bacon, sausage, and ham 

1. Frying on top of the range (frying, turning) 

2. Baking in the oven (placing of food item on a cooling rack 
with the rack being placed on a cookie sheet; baking) 

F. Preparation of French toast and pancakes (measuring, cracking of 
eggs, stirring, use of mixes, and turning) 

1. Fry pancakes in electric frypan or on range (frying and turning) 

2. Fry French toast in electric frypan or on range (frying and 
turning) 

3. Bake French toast in the oven (baking) 

G. Preparation of beverages, as tea and cocoa (measuring, stirring, 
and top-of-the-range cooking) 

H. Preparation of packaged coffee cakes (measuring, cracking of eggs, 
and stirring or use of" mixer). Yeast rolls and homemade breads 
may be tried by the advanced student. 

I. Conduction of nutritional discussions 

1. Discussion of the basic four food groups and the hutrlents 
provided by each group. 

2. Discussion of the nutrient value of the breakfast food 
outlined above. 
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3. Dlecusalon of planning of breakfast menus'and reasons for their 
food selecclons. 

III. Luncheon ^ . 

A. Preparation of soups; dry and canned (opening of can, measuring, 
stirring and top- of- the- range cooking.) 

B. Preparation of sandwiches (spreading and cutting) 

C. Preparation of solids j 

1. Gelatin with fruit cocktail (measuring, opening of can, stirrings 

2. Vegetables (cleaning, slicing, dicing, or peeling) 

3. Fruit (cleaning, slicing, dicing or peeling) 

D. Preparation of Desserts ' . 

1. Cake mixes (measuring, cracking of eggs, stirring or use of 

mixer, and baking) ■ 

2. Frosting mixes and spreading of frosting (measuring, stirring 
or use of mixer, and spreading) , . r 

3. Cookies from recipes or sllce-and-bake (measuring, cracking of 
eggs, stirring, slicing, placing on sheet, and baking) 

4. Custard and puddings, either Instant or cooked (measuring, 
stirring and top-of-the-range cooking) 

E. Conduction of Nutritional Discussions 

1. Discussion of the nutrient value of the luncheon foods, 
outlined above. 

2. Discussion of planning of luncheon menus and reasons for 

thalr food selection. ' 

IV, Dinner 

A. Preparation of meats 

1. Hamburgers and hotdogs (frying, turning, and boiling) 

2. Chill, meatballs and meatloaf (measuring, dicing, cracking 
of eggs, stirring, top-of-the-range cooking, and baking 

3. One-dish meat casseroles (measuring, dicing, stirring, baking) 

4. Chicken and other meats (cleaning, frying, turning, broiling, 

baking) , ^ . 

5. Stews (measuring, dicing, and top-of-the-range cooking) 

B. Preparation of other casseroles (measuring, dicing, stirring, 

and baking) 

C. Preparation of potatoes (cleaning, peeling, top-of-the-range 
cooking or baking) 

0. Preparation of vegetables: canned or frozen (opening of can, top- 

of-the-range cooking) 

E. Preparation of salads (see Luncheon section) 

F. Preparation of biscuits and dinner rolls: from recipe or refrigerated 
(measuring, cracking of eggs, stirring, placing on sheet, baking) 

G. Desserts (see Luncheon section) 

1. Plea (measuring, stirring, rolling, filling, baking) 

2. Candles: fudges, etc. (measuring, cracking of eggs, stirring, 
use of mixer, top-of-the-range cooking) 

H. Conduction of Nutritional Dlcusslons j 

1. Discussion of the nutrient values of the dinner foods outlined 

above. rut 

2. Discussion of planning dinner menus and reasons for their 

food selection. 

3. Discussion of breakfast, luncheon and dinner menus as a dally 
dietary pattern, the purpose of this pattern being to fulfill 
the four basic food group requirements. 

4. Discussion of storage and liabellng of food Items. 
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'5. Discussion of eonvenianco foods and netrltaiBS being placed m 
the market. ' 
V. General Conments . * 

A. For every food item to be prepared, the student should drganiee equip 
ment and ingredients. 

B. For all food preparations, point out color, texture, shape, tafte, 
aiid stoell of the food. Especially emphasise the color to the Student 
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HOGRAM OF STUDY / 

/ • ■ ' * 

Age 10 and up 

^te and Maintenance of equipment, an example 

fhe proper care o£ household appliances can give greater efficiency and 
longer use to the sppllavice. Most appliances when purchased come with a 
toe and Care Manual. The* following Is one specific exploration. Other 
ippllancas may differ from this one. 

.ctlvltyi Exploration of a toaster. ^ ' 

1) Have the students examine a toaster. They should note th£ following: 
the cord and plugs the heating elements; the dials and levers; the 
textures the trap door; and any other parts of the toaster. 

2) Explalng how a toaster operates (electricity passes through the 
'heating elements which resists the flow of electricity, causing then 

to get hot, which toasts the bread). Since electricity la flowing 
through the elements, ask the students what would happen If an 
object I such as a knife, were Inserted In the' toaster while It was on; 
What would happen If the heating element were to break? Items 
should be ramoved from the toaater with the fingers after the 
toaster has been shut off (moatr^ teas tore automatically shut off. 
when they pop up the toast). If the toast cannot be removed 
with the fingers, the toaster should be turned upside down over 
the sink or over some newupapers the toaster should be shaken 
to loosen the toast. 

3) Explain how and why a toaster Is cleaned. Crumbs from the toast 
fall to the bottom of the toaster, these crumbs can burn or attract 
bugs. Periodically the toaster should be cleaned. The toaster Is 
held over some paper or the sink. The trap door Is opened (usually 
thertt Is a latch that releases the door), and the crumbs are' shaken 
Into the sink. Since the toaster has been handled, fingerprints 
and smudges may appear (especially If It Is stainless steel); the 
toaster should be closed and a damp (not wet) cloth passed over 

- the surface to remove smudges and crumbs. A dry cloth Is uaad 
to remove streaks. 

4) Generally, the part that goes wrong on m^st appliances Is the 
plug rather than the Iriner workings. Often this Is because people 
have pulled the plug out by the wlre<. Expensive repairs can be 
avoided If one knows how to repair an electric plug. Bring In 
several pieces of electric wire, a few plugs, a screwdriver and 

a pliers. Also bring a knife and/or wire cutter. 
Equipment: 

electric cord (Optional equipment) 

electric plug pliers 
screwdriver wire cutter 

knife 
Steps: 

1) With knife, splice cord down center groowe about one inch. 
(There are wires per cord. Splice between them ao the 
rubber Is cut). "Y" shafe Is produced. V 
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2) With Jmltfe or wire cutter remove about k inch of 
insultatlon from both wires WITHOUT CUTTZNG THROUGH WIRES. 
If using knifo, eircundcribe the inet|lation until knife 
cues through the insulation. 

3) Remove insuUtlon from wire by pulling it off. If some 
difficulty is encountered, trake sure insulation is cut 
'and then remove with pliers* 

4) Twist each wire (working from end of insulation to top 

of bare wire) so that the strands are not loose. Do both 
wires (each one separately). 

5) If using conventional plug, take plug and unscrew screws. 
00 NOT UNSCREW ALL THE WAY! Leave about k inch of thread 
out. Put cord through shaft of plug, and tie in knot. 

6) Wrap a wire around the shaft of each s.rew. Make sure all 
of the wire is around screw. 

7) Tighten screws. Make sure all of the wli^e is under screw 
and no strands are loose. 

8) Place cardboard surface guard on plug. 

Note: If work is to be done on an actual appliance cord, the 
cord should be cut above the old plug or between the 
appliance and the damaged area. 
S) When work is completed and cord appears in satisfactory condition, 
have students recount their actions. Observe wh^re their tools 
are, then ask them if they know where they are. If they do knw, 
point out the positive aspects of knowing where one's tools are. 
If they dcnit know, have the student explain what the positive 
aspects of knowing 'the positions of one's tools are. 
' 6) Have students replace tools or ask them for some system of arranging 
tools. For example: screwdrivers in one drawer (or section), pliers 
in another, nails, scrsws and bolts in another and so forth. 
7) Have the student explain what his feelings are about himself after 
he has completed ACTIVITY 4. Record these responses for later use. 
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Age 9 And up 



I. Basle Budgetary Coneepet 

A. Starting at age nine through eleven fo, the student should be 
exposed to basic budgetary concepts. 

B. The student should be taught tvo basic budgetary -cone«pts ; resources* 
or sources of incooe and categories of expenditures. 

1. The fonaer sight Include such sources of incoGas as allouance, 
money from birthday, etc. 

2. The latter nay include such expenditures as recreation, snacks, 
miscellaneous, etc. This might also Include money put into savings. 

C. Have the student init.;^lly make a list of the follcwring: 

1. Have the student make a list of his or her sources of income 
and the total amount coming from such sources* 

2. Have the student mak€ a list of categories of expenditures. 

a. A decision of hoir much monev/Vlll be set aside for each 
categoxy of expenditure muM^beNnade. The amounts fpr ' 
each category vill depend cm the individual's priorities. 

b. The total amount given for expenditures should equal or fall 
below the total amount of money available from the aoorces 
of income. 

c. If tptal expenditures fall below total income, the nouiey 
remaining may be used in a follo«fing period. 

D. Using the lieers from above, a three-day or weekly budgetary play , 
nay be kept in braille. 

1. Across the top of the page in a horieontal fashion, the smirces 
of income, t.ieir amounts, and tho total should be bxailled by 
the student. 

2. Under the sources of income, the categories of expenditures, 
their amounts, and the total should be brallled. 

a. There will be two kinds of expenditures involved. 

b. Ihe first group of expenditures will Include the amounts 
which the students plan to spend. 

e. The second group will include the at&ounts actually spent. 

3. A simple budgetary plan which exe^lifies the above is shown 
below. 
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ALLOM^NCE 
$2.50 



BIRTHDAY 
$10.00 



TOIAL 
$12.50 



EXPENDITURES PIANNRD 



RECREATI(X9 
$3.00 



SAVINGS 
$6.00 



ACTUAL BXPB>0)rrURES 



SmCKS 
$2.00. 



CHURCH 
.50 



HISCBLIANBOUS 
$1.00 



TOIAL 
$12.50 



$2.50 



$3.00 



$1.50 



.50 



.70 $8.20 

renalnder / 
available i^i 
next week 4s 
source of ^n4 
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Note: The above la a weekly plan. During the week, If the student 
flvtds that he must spend ^lore money from a certaln^category of 
expenditure than planned, he must reduce his or her expenditure 
In another area; As long , as Income excedes expenditure, this 
Is Une. V . 

4. As the student beci^mes more adept with budget planning, a monthly 
or yearly plan might be attempted. 

11. Writing Checks • ». . 

1) There are two ways to complete writing a check. u-^ » 
' 1 *One is to use a ralsed-llne version, available thru any bank s 

system for ordering. It may be completed on a typewriter. It 
^ ' also has a section stating the check Is not over a certain amount. 

by denominations, that can be circled. ^«^.«4„ 
Another manner Is to use a. cardboard template to complete certalip 
sections of the check. 

2) Practice Is needed to keep an account of and balance the bank 
statemant. Choose the roost convenient method for the. student s 
needs. 
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Money 
1) 



2) 



identify coins through touch. 
Penny - smooth edged 

Nickel - slightly larger than a penny; smooth edged 
Dime - smallest coin; ridged edge 
Quarter - much larger than a dime; ridged edge 
Hal^ dollar - largest coin; ridged edge 

a. Begin gradually teaching a few coins end progress according . 
to the child's understanding of Identification. This method 
is able CO recognize the differences. Play^oney should not 
be used to avoid confusion. Computaftlon of coins will be 
done in conjunction with the regular>raath program. 

• 

Identify bills. 

All blind and some partially sighted youngsters need- a sighted 
person to identify their bills for them. Once Identification 
has been made, the child should learn i basic system for folding 
money. This allows the child the ability to Identify h^s own 
bills through the fold. 

It is generally best to leave dollar bills unfolded. Depending 
on each child's preference, they should establish their own means 
for folding other bills. Some posslbe ways Include: fold 
lengthwise; fold In half width-wise; fold In half end'to end 
(width) twice; fold lengthwise and than width-wise; etc. 
The easiest folding methods should be used for lesser denomlna^lona 
to make It more convenient for the child. Also, to avoid 
confjision, the one denomination should always be. folded the same 
way. 
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SELF*CARE SKILLS 
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SELF 



Clothing Care 
GdnerAl 
^ Rftnging Clothes 
Pollihing fhoes 
Using a llni: reoever. 
Folding a flat itea 
Turning garaent right side out 
^ Foldinir a brassiere 
\ Folding a shiTt. 
Folding slacks , 
Folding socks 
folding underpants 
Dressing 
Fasteners 
Buckles 
Buttons 

Rooks and eyes ^ 
Snaps 
Zipper 
Undergaraents 
Brassiere 

'Girdles, garter belts 
Socks, nylims, panty hose 
Slip 

Underpants 
Outargsrments 
Belt 

Dress* j^iant dress 

Pullover ganoent 

Shirt, etc. with frcmt opening 

Skirt / 

Slacks 
lying a bow 
Tying neckties 
Hygiene 
Bathing 

washing hands and face 

Care of hair 

Care of nails 

Care of eyes 

Care of ears 

Care of nose 

Care of feet 

Dental CaKe 

Deodorant 

F^lnine hygiene 

Kake-up ^ 

Shaving /.i' 

Toilet training 



Self -Care 
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Eaclng 

General^ 
' Buttering bread 
Cafeteria service 

■,y Use of condiments 
Goeeing a , salad j 
Cutting meat ^ 
Using dressing or sauces 
Exploration of place setting 
Orientation to plcite i 
Passing food 

Sewing 

labeling clothing 
Making a ^running at itch . 
Buttons . ' 
Threading a needle 
Kifotting a thread 
Hemming 

Iron-on patches 
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CLOTHING CARE 

General - 7 ' 

Age 5 and up ' 

A. Establish places to keep clothing 

1, Sufficient divided drawer space to separate certain articles 

2. Sufficient closet space 

a. Keep clothing separated 

b. Don't place too close together 

c. Hang up easily wrliflded clothing 

B. Wear underclothes and play ^'.lothes only once and then clean before 
placing In drawers 

C. Helpful hints 

1. Send dry clean articles to cleaners periodically 

2. It Is Iraportane to brush clothes after they are worn 

3. Store unused woolens In moth crystals 

4. Use of deodorants will help In. keeping clothes cleaner longer. 

5. Store mittens^ gloves In pairs 

6* Repair rips, tears, and replace missing buttons before putting 
away, when possible 

7. Stuff hat crowns with tissue to prevent crushing 

8. Clean shoes and boots before putting away. Make sure they are dry. 

D. Arl^e.nglng clothes In closets 

1. Child should be allowed to explore closet facilities 

2. Inside of ddor can be utilized for shoo bags, hooks for robes, and 
towel racks f 

.3. top shelf used for hats, mittens, boots, and seldom used for 
clothing 

4. Designate certain rod areas for certain clothing 
' a. Hangers should be hung In same direction 

b. Different types of clothing should be separated or hang 
coordinated outfits together 

c, Good clotihlng can be huug at one end of pertaln.lng section 

5, Basket can be placed on floor for soiled clothing 

E. Color coordination of clothing 

1. Color of article should be explained at time of purchase 

2. Clothing bought should bo color coordinated so It can be Inter-, - 
changeable .< 

3. Tl^e explanation of color, texture of materltl, and other Identifying 
marks should be Explained and reinforced ^ 

4. Explain also that plain colors are worn either together or with '^'-^ 
plaids or figured patterns 

5. Periodically explain new fashion trends to the student 



CLOTHING CARE BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

Age 5 •n4 up 

Hanging Clothing 

A. Hanging a c««t, drese, shirt, blouse, sweater with open front 
1. Finding the collar, place geroent on taftle or bed surface. 
2i Pull front edges together and straighten sleeves outward* 

3. Pick hanger up with dominant hand *nd with non-doriinant hand, 

hold shoulder of garment. 
U» Insert hanger inside that shoulder. ^ , . , 

5. ' Holding hanger in gariSent with non-doolnant hand, slightly open 

garment to place hanger inside other shoulder. 

6. If possible, either button top button or zip to hold garment on 
hanger. Check to be sore collar is turned dcwn, shoulder seams 
are properly on hanger garment is centered. 

7. Grasp hanger by hook and hang hook on rod so that hook is toward 
the back of closet. 

B. Hanging pants or slacks ..... ^ 

1. Fold pants lengthwise (refer to folding clothes.) For the beginner, 
pants should have waist toward left side of table and cuffs at right 

2. Holding on to hook of hanger with left hand pUce fUt edge (bottom) 
of hanger next to cuff of slackr.. \ ^ ^ ^ , . « 

3. Reach through hangey from the right with right hand Where sUek cuff 
is and lift cuffs I ' . ^ 

4. Holding cuff in place, slide hanger toward waist stopping at a point 
idiich is halfway oetween cuff and waist. , . u 

5. Uft hanger and be sure cuffs and waist arc meeting as slacks hang. 

6. Pick up hanger with dominant hand and hold pants by cuffs with non- 
dominant hand. . . ^ ,j 

7. Put cuffs through hanger until they hang evenly (cuffs should meet 
waistband after hung) . ». u t. i 

8. Grasp hanger by hook and hang hook on to^^ so that hook is toward 
back of closet. . < - 

9. If pant hangers are avaiUble, lay folded pants on fUt surface. 

a. Place hanger above pants at cuffs. 

b. With thuffib and index finger, push clamps together and insert 
left comer of cuffs between clamps with right hand. 

e. Reverse hands and insert right cuffs between clamps. 

C. Hanging Skirts 

1. Button at waist of skirt or iiip side or back. 

2. lay skirt cn flat surface 

3. Find waietbaol. ^ ^ u - 

4. Insert ends of waistband into clamps as illustrated iu hanging 

pants above. u " j 

5. Sometimes it is necessary to hang ikirts on wire hangers usi^ 
safety pins, when skirt hangers are not available. 
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Age 7 and up 
Pollahlng o£ ahoes 

Methods: .1. Applying polish 

a. In one hand, pick up shoe. Identify parts of shoes, 
especially those that need particular polishing care . 

b. With other hand, take small damp cloth and clean shoe . . 
free of dxist, starting at toe of shoe and working around. 

c. Do same with other , shoe. 

d. Remove lid from polish container. 

e. Pick up applicator and hold polish container with other 

f. Ijsing circular motion, get sufficient amount of polish 

on cloth. u • , 

g. Pick up shoe In one hand and apply polish, using 
circular motion, starting at toe. 

h. Repeat previous steps and pay particular attention to toe 
and top of toe. " 

1. Do same with other shoe. - . 

J. Allow time to dry (at least five minutes). 
II. Shining shoes 

a. Pick up shoe in one hand. 

b. Pick up polishing cloth in other hand. 

c Using circular motion, starting at toe, rub shoe with 

soft cloth, working all the way around shoe, 
d. Do same with ether shoe. 
III. Applying paste polish 

a. . With soft, damp cloth, clean shoes free of dust and 

grime. ' . \. . j j 

b. Wetting hands, use soap and work lather Into hands and 
wrists and under fingernails until dry (hands will feel 
somewhat sticky but not too unco^nfortable) . 

c. Open paste container. ^. i ..v ' 

d. With one hand, hold container and with ether hand or cloth 
(with circular motion) get sufficient amount of paste 

on fingers. ». 1 1 « 

e. With circular motion, sta.tlng at toe, apply polish, working 

all the way around shoe. 

f. Do same with other shoo. 

g. While shoes are drying, wash hands thorouRhlv; dry them. 
If stepb was followed thofougnly, there. will be no polish 
left on fingers or under fingernails. 

h. ShlAe shoes. 

Hint: Proper care of shoes ^ u j 

1. Have designated place for keeping shoes when not being 

2. When'puttlng shoe on, use shoe horn to keep f^-om breaking 
down back pf shoe (or use thumb when no horn Is available). 

3. Polish shoes ut regular Intervals. 



Polishing of shoes 
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Katerlals: Snail damp cloth for wiping dust and dirt off shoes 
Shoes 

Proper color of polish (paste or liquid) 
Polish applicator (snail sponge or soft cloth) 
Polishing cloth (or old sock) 
Bar of soap 

Desired color of paste wax 

Soft danp cloth for cleaning shoes 

Soft cloth for shining ' * 



CLOTHING CARE 




Age s as! needed 



Ut^ing a lint remover 



A. Types ■ / ■ ■• • 

1. Roller, type with tape; 

2. Clothes brush / 

3. Magnetic brush with foaa rubber 

4. Hisking end scotch tape 
5« Vacuum type / 

6. Ball of nylon net / 



B. Hov to use / 

< 1. In using All o£ thefse types, start at the top of the ganaent 
and work down, covering the entire garment. Pay particular 
attention to the a^eaa that rub together or cone in contact with 
tables* chairs, etc. 

C. Most washers and dryers have lint filters; therefore, clothing may 
not have much lint* 



CLOTHING aRE 



Age 5 and up » 
Folding a flat item 

Some references recommend beginning with a washcloth, but something with 
exact eprners may be a better learning tool. It Is recommended a hand- 
kerchelf or something of similar weight that has evenly cut sides for 
beginning. Then vary materials and use squares and rectangles. 

1. Use a solid flat surface on which to fold. 

2. Align materials with edge of table by laying one edge of the material 
touching all along side closest to person. Smooth out by placing 
both hands side by side in the apprpxlmatc center of the material and 
gently moving them apart, right hand toward right edge and left hand 
toward left edge. (Do not put too much pressure on the material*) 

3. Identify the four comers and four edges. 

4. Bring the left edge over to the right edge by placing the left hand 
In the upper left hand corner and the right hand in the lower left 
hand corner. Bring the upper corner on the right and the lower comers 
together the same way. : 

5. While holding the upper corners together with the left hand and the 
lower corner together with the right hand, pick chera up and hold them 
in ftont of you. 

6. Then\put comers that are being held below edge of the table in front 
of self and slide material onto table over the table's edge and away 

. from the body until entire piece is on surface of the table. 

7. Sometimes one needs to place his hands in center and smooth toward 
sides at this step. 

8. Repeat until material is small enough to put away. 
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Age S and up 
Turning shirt or simiUr gannent right side out 

1. Learn to recognise that the garment is inHide out if the tag or seams 
^ are on the outside. 

2. ' Placing the ganient on a £lat surface with the hemline tavard the body, 

slip the hand into the garment and find the neckband. Pull the neck- 
band through the bottom opening. 

3. Holding up the garment by its neckband, insert one hand through one 
sleeve to the cufi and pull. Repeat for other sleeve, 



CLOmZKG (ARE 



Age at neadttd 

Folding . ^ . . . 

A) Brassieres 

1. Place brasslera lengchvlse on solid surface. 

2. Fold in half ^between cups so that cups fit together. 

3. Fold in half again so t!«at fasteners are beneath the cups. 
9) Shirts ^ tops, sweaters, undershirts 

1. Identify parts. 

2. Button, es needed, top and bottom button and every other 
one in between* 

3. Piece shirt front down on a flat surface, with shirt tail 
at edge of teble end neck away from eelf end each sleeve 
snRwthed out toward right or left. • 

4. Fold in half by bringing lef^^half over to right half 
natching up at these critical pointy: underanu, sh^lders, 
side seams, sleeves. 

5. Place left hand on anahole seaa and usi right hand to pick 
up sleeve at wrist having thuz^ en^op and fingers against 
surface of table. 

6. Bring wrist of sleeve toward left end then toward bottoo of' 
-shirt^iKling up with thuab down and fingers on top. 

'-7. Bring neck down to nteet botton of shirt. 
, C) Slacks, shorts, sitailar clothing with legs 

Hint: This is one folding job best sterted in midair. 

1. Identify partst waist,. cuffs» center (fly) front, slde^seams, 
inside seam of leg. 

2. Hold slacks at waist with hands at center front and center 
beck one hand at front and one at back. ThueA should be inside 
slacks eiid fingers en outside. 

'3. Allow pants legs to hang 'down towards floor. 

4. Tuck waist edge up under chin, release hold on center front and 
~ back, and slide hands down toward otffs alon^ i^i^t and left 

sides of pant Ifgs. 

5. When reaching the cuffs, be certain you are holding on to both ' 
legs and then release waist from chin and let fall, so slacks 
are now upside-down. . 

6. Find the inside seam and outside seam of each leg and hold them 
all four together. 

7. lay out on flat surface end fold cuffs up to waist. 
D) Socks 

There ere several mathodo of matching socks and getting them ready .to 
aut away. 

1. One Is to pair socks by safety pinning pairs together i^ien brought 
^ke pins off when putting socks on and repin when taking them off 
Pins will go through washer with no difficulty if socks are pinned 
securely to toes. 

2. Another alternative to pinning socks is to buy cnly one color 
• socks. 

3. The third is to put one inside the other after the drying cycle 
and matching thorn. . ^ 



4. The last one Is to match and, fold them in the foUovlng manner. 

a. Lfly one sock on ^lat sur/face 6o° toe is toward the right, heel 
is in the center and cuff is toward the loft. 

b. .Lay the mate of that sock on top matching toes, heels, cuffs. 

c. Reposition sock so toe is toward person and cuff is away. 

d. Roll sock starting at toe until reaching the cuff. To roll: 
hold toes together wl^j^h thumb underneath and against surface 
and fingers on top. Turn hands away froo you, so thumbs com? 
up and fingers are down. Holding sock in this position, move 
thumbs and fingers so thumbs are underneath anf fingers on top, 
fir^t right hand then left hand. Turn hands away from you again 
and repeat process until the socks are completely rolled up. 

e. Hold rolled pair of socks In left hand so cuff is toward the 
right. Place thumb of left hand in outside cufC and ho^d 
securely. 

^ f. In outside cuff place right thumb and fingers next to left 
•thumb on OMtside cuff. Fold back outside edge of cuff with 
. right hand so fingers rest against rolled up. sock and outside 
edge is over on left side and coiners up fingers of left hand 
holding roll of socks. . 
^. SliiQ left hand out. 
Underpants 

1. Identify parts: waist, ^ach leg. crotch, side seams (if present). 

2. Place garment on a flat surface, with waistband lying along . 
surface's edge in front of person. ; *Jg openings, one on right, 
one on left, crotch' in center between leg openings should bo 
away from person and edge of table, 

3. Bring left side of pants to right side. 

4. Match left edge lof waist with right edge of waist. 

5. Match "left edge near leg opening with right edge near log opening. 

6. May fold waist up to crotch or leave with one fold. 
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ORBSSl-KG .' , • ' :j , ^- . ' 

0 

Ago as young as possible . \ 

Fasteners - buckling buckles (shoes ^nd at valst) '\ • 

1. Insert smooth end of belt under bar of the buckle. 

2. Pull belt back to right on top of bar of buckle, until belt feels 
coafortably tight. - " ■ u 

3. Place Index finger of rights hand over belt hole closest to bar. 

4. Push the prong with left Index fin'ger to the spot where the hole 
is and push prong through hole. 

5. Locate the buckle* bar on the other side with one hand and with the 
free hand, bend the belt, sliding It undi^r the bar or loop. 

6. Belt buckle should be centered. . . 

7. To unbuckli, reverse the above process . > ' , 

f ' • . ir.' * 

4 . 
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Age AS VQung^ as /possible 

■ /' • / • ■ . ■ •■„. . 

Fasteneri^ ^ buttons 

/ • • ^ , 

' 1* Find the top or bottom button and button holes. 
2* Find the button hole vith on^^thyib and graop the button with the 
other thurb and index ^in$er, placing the index £in£(er on top o£ the 
button. 1, ' ' ' . 

3. Guide' the ^utton into the hole; then use the finger to help puU the 
hole over the button. I 

4. ^If d.esired, Mse the other hand to pull the button through. , 

5. Always button in sequence froo top to bottom or vice versa* . 

6. To unbutton* place index finger and thumb under materials at button 
hole. 

a. Using other hand, grasp button and push through button hole. 

b. Pull out gently. i 
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DRESSING 



Age as young ag possible 
Fasteners - hoolcs and eyes 



\ ^ 

\ 



TO hobk the back n«ck of a dress, place thumb of left hand on hooW 
and i^de* finger under hook reaching In from f ^ff • ^ 
Placel rlRht thumb^VTeyerand Index finger underneath eye. 
Trtng Siok t^ards right thumb and slid hoc/k along thumb towards 
' \ nail ind slip into eye, when reaching end of right thumb. 
4.\uit: Reco^lnS ?ryU this on a dress ly^ng flat In front ot person 
b^/oi-e putting dress on. ■ . ' ^ 



DRESS IKG 



Age as young as pea ilble 
Fasteners ^^ps 

I. Place the Index finger of the one hand on the top of the indented 

half of the snap with the thumb underneath. 
2« Place the Index finger of the other hand on the knob with the thumb 

underneath. , . 

3. Bring the two index fingers, still on their proper places, together. 

4. Lift index fingers off and insert knob into indentation. 

5. Press firmly together until they "snap". 

6. For unsnapping, reverse the above process and pull gently apart. 



DRESSING 



Age as young as possible ^ 

> 

Fasteners - zipper 

1. Front fl/ zipper 

a. Use one hand, using thumb and index finger, grasp zipper tab. 

b. Use free hand to grasp zipper bottom (or material) and pull gently 
downward. ' 

c. Pull upward with right hand to the top. 

d. Presg tab down over zipper to lock. 

2. Back zipper 

a. To zip up 

1. With right hand (dominant) in back o£ dress, use index finger 
and thumb to grasp zipper tab. 

2. Use left hand to hold seam at bottom of zipper and stretch 
downward. 

3. Use right hand to pull tab up, toward neck, as far as you can 
reach. 

4. Take right arm over right shoulder to grasp tab and finish 
pulling the zipper to the cop. 

5. To lock zipper, press tab down, 

b. To unzip 

1. Hold the garment on left side of the zipper with the thumb 
and Index finger of one hand. 

2. Lift the tab with the free hand and grasp it) with thumb and 
index finger. 

,3. Slowly push the zipper down as far as possible. 
4. Then put one hand around the back and continue pushing the elpper 

down. 

3. Separating zipper 

a. Be sure the zipper tab is at bottom of the track. 

b. Locate the smooth end of the zipper track with one hand, placing 
Che thumb on top and the Index finger underneath. 

c. Insert Che smooth end of the zipper track into the hole on top 
of slide. 

d. Push Che track down Into the slide and stop so that it Is secure. 

e. Pull down on Che Jacket boitora with one hand while the ft'ee hand 
pulls up the tab. 

f. Press the tab doi.m over the zipper to lock it. 
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Ago ae young as necessary 
Undergarments 

A) Brassiere ' \ 

1. Identify parts of brail cups, hooks and eyes, straps, underarm, 
center front. \ 

2. Method I ^ 

a. I^y bra front down Ion flat surface. 

b. Put arms through armhole first right, then left, 

c. Pull bra up against body so straps fit across shoulders. 

d. Starting at center front slide hands along bottom edge of 
bra toward underarm and then on toward back until holding 
each end of bra. 

e. Hook bra by following Instructions on Hooks and Byes. 

f. Lean over and place breast in cup for a firm and comfortable 
fit. • , 

3. Method II 

a. Hook bra In front. 

b. Turn until hooks are in back and cups in front. 

c. Place artns into straps. 

d. Pull straps until they fit. 

4. Removing brassiere 

a. Unhook It in back and slip the arms thru the straps. 

b. Fold it properly and put away. 
6) Girdles, garter belts 

1. Run thumb and index finger around top of girdle to find label. 
Label indicates top of, inside of, and back of girdles. 

2. Turn girdle so that the label is next to body. 

3. Holding girdle on both sides, roll top of girdle down and to the 
outside for about one-half of the girdle. 

4. Sit down on chair, bed, etc., insert one foot into leg opening 
and then the other' foot In to the other leg opening. 

5. Work girdle up until bottom reaches about four inches above the 
knee (about one hand length) *. 

6. Stand up and grasp each side of girdle at the roll and unroll 
pulling gently upward. 

7. Make sure top of girdle le at waistband and feels comfortable. ^ 

8. Make any necessary adjustment, 

9. If girdle has zipper or other fasteners follow procedure for the 
type fastener. 

10. Follow procedure for fastening nylons. 
Garter belts 

1. Run thumb and index finger along top to find label or seam, label 
or seam Indicates top and inside of garter belt. 

2. If the garter belt has hooks, with hose supporters hanging down, hold 
side of garter belt with hooks in right hand and place rest of 
garter belt around back of body and fasten bra-type fasteners in front. 
If no hooks, put on as giri'.le. 

3. Run hands down garter belt, cheeking to see that supporters are hangln? 

in middle of front and back of legs. 

4. Follow procedure for fastening nylons. 
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C) ProceduM for faetfentng hose to glrdlo or garter bait. (Note: Procedure 
deacribad 11 for rlght-liandad people; opposite hands used for left- 
handed people). ^ , ^ u 

1. With left hand, put th^imb between metal tab and cloth tab. 

2. Grasp cloth tab above disk with thumb on top, Index finger und 
middle finger underneath. 

3. Hose in right hand» pull top up and over diak. 

4. Hold hose on cloth tab with thumb. , j u 

5. With right indeiK finger and thumb, grasp above metal tab and push 
tab d«m until disk fits into larger curve of metal tab, 

6. Pull up metal tab to aecure disk in small curve of metal tab. 
J, Pull dotm girdle over Uba and amooth. 

D) .Socks, nylons, panty hose 

1. Putting on socks 

«. Hold the aock by the toe and find heel. 

b. Lay the sock flat and locate the cutf opening. 

c. Insert thumbs into sock and gather up by placing fingers 
outside the sock against thumbs and eliding sock up along 
thumb. Continue to gather until toe is reacheJ. 

d. Vith hands remaining in that position put socks w^t toes, 
then heel. 

e. Pull the sock up until it is in place. 

f . Repeat the above procedure with the other sock. 

g. Be sure both socks are pulled up to the aame point cm both 
legs. 

2. Removing socks ^ ^ . , 

a. Place both thumbs inside the Bock <m either side of the leg 
and gather it dowp to heel; slip sock off foot. 

b. Pull out the toe and straighten the sock. 

c. Repeat procedure with other sock. 

3. Recommendations u j • 

a. Obtain help in determining sice, length and color shade. 

b. Seamless, stretch hose are recommended. 

c. Wear cotton gloves when putting on or taking off nylons to 
avoid snags. 

d. Nylons with heel and toe reinforcement are recommended. 

E) Panty Hose 

% 1. Locate ta^ in back. 

2. Follow suse procedure as putting on sock. 

3. Work one leg at a time to approslmately the calf area. 
U, Proceed with other foot. 

5. Work each leg a short distance at a time. 

6. Work pant area over hips as a pair of underpants. 
P) Putting on a slip 

1. Full slip 

a. Identify parts first: Straps, hem, front, back. 

»>. To find the front of a slip, usually there is lace on the front 

bodice or It le cut higher than the back. Th4 back Is usually 

cut straight across, 
c. Lay the front down on a flat surface with the straps away from 

person and hen close to edge of person and surface on which it 

lies. 
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Undergarments ' 

d. Slide arms Into slip starting at the horn and continue sliding 
until reaching the opening cit the top. Put right hand between 
right side of slip and right alip strap and the same for left 
hend ori left side. 

e. Raise arms over Head and put head In between straps, llion pull 
: Up dewn over rest of body. 

2. Half slip 

a Identify j^arts 

b. Either step Into garment or slip It over head. 

c. 5 He seams should be aligned along the side of body. 
G) Putting <in underpants 

1. For i.he beginning dresser, place garment on a flat surface, with 
waistband lying along surface's edge In front of person and one 
leg opening on left and one on rlj^Ut with the crotch In the 
middle. 

2. Tti find the front find back of the waist If there Is no tag In 
back or sides to Identify It, match the edges of the legr 
together and then look ^t the waist, llie longer portion of the 
waist Is the back of tha underpants. , 

3. Insert the thumbs into the waistband on the sides and hold the 
pants below the knees. * 

4. Step Into thn pants while holding the waistband, one foot at a time. 

5. Pull the pants up to waist level. 

6. If the fit Is not coir.fortable, remove garment, turn around, and put 
on again. 
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Ag6 as young as possible 

'5 _ \ .... ' ♦ % 

Outergarments 

A) Putting on -a belt . 

1. With fight hand zraep belt, putting thumb on under side of belt 
and otHer fingers on outside of belt. 

2. With left hand, locate flret lopp on left of garment closest to 
cenff^r btitton or snap at waist. > 

3. Holding belt against body, move belt towards loop. 

4. Put thumb and Index finger of left hand through loop, grasp belt 
and gently pull towards left, tiirough loop. 

5. For any loops behind body, reverse hands. 

6. locate next loop by moving hand' to the left. 

7. See further Instructions for buckling belt. 

B) Putting on a dress 

1. Dress 

a. Place the dn^ss on a flat surface or over a chair back* making 
\ sure the back of the dress Is up. 

b. Hold the bottom of the dress steady with the left b^nd while 
. ..sliding the right hand up the body of the dress through the 

sleeve. 

c. Insert the left arm In other sleeve find put head through neck 
, opening . 

d. Grasp the bottom of the dress and pull It down over the body. 
' Close any fasteners. 

2. Pant dress 

a. Hold the dress In the middle and let dress fall In half in the 
front of the body and st-«»p thru the opening for the legs one 
at a time. 

b. Full the dress to the waist, then up around the shoulders, slip 
in the arms. 

c. Close any fasteners. 

C) Putting on pullover garment (T-shirt , sweater, etc.) 

1. Lay item on flat surface. 

2. Find bnc'.; of Item by location tag. 

3. Grasp lower edge of back of item and gather up. Raise arms up 
above head and pull over head. Place hands In arm holes and extend 
arms. Pull item down. Or place arms in first and pull down over 

\ head . 

\ 4. If it doesn't t'<«el comfortable, take it off, turn It around, and 
put on Again. 

D) Putting on shirt, sweater, dress with front opening 

1. Arrange shirt on flat surface so the front is up and the back is 
lying on th-'i surface. 

2. Place left hand on the right front of the shirt at tr..'' neck. 

3. Slip the right \m\d into the right 8Xecv« of the garment while the 
left hand slides the gam^nt across the back behind the head. 
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4. One« right hani and arm Is comfortably In iliieve, hold left front 
at neck while the left hand reaches over left shouldeir and pulle 
the gament up over back and elides hand inco sleeve. 

5. To turn collar down, place fingers inside »hirt collar (right hand 
on right and left hand on left) witt? fingernails touching neck, and 
thumbs outiida. Holding onto the collar, bring fingers toward 
outside and lying thuinbs down against neck and shoulders. Slide 
hands toward back of collar to aake sure. it is turned down similarly 
in back. 

6. Removing the garment w i. 

a. Locate and unbotton the top button, and continue to unbtitton the 
garment until the bottom button ij reached or unaip the sipper. 

b. take the garment on both sides of the front opening and pull 
it back over the shoulders. 

c. Reach the right hand around the back and grafp the cuff of the 
sleeve. Pull on the sleeve and ease the left arm out. Briog^ 
the left arm across the front of the body, grasp the -right 
cuff with the left hand and eftse the right 4rm out. 

6) Putting cn a skirt 

1. Putting on a skirt. ' 

a. Und© all fasteners. - , j ^ 

• b. Place the skli-t on a flat surface with the front of the skirt 
facing the flat surf "ice. Slide the arms inside the skirt and 
slide it over the shoulders and down the body so that the 
waistband is at the waist . 

c. As an f Ttemate method, cne may hold the skirt in front of the 
body w ch the back of th'a skirt noKt ta the body, step Into «he 
skirt, and pull it up ur»til the waistband is at the wiijt. 

d. If needed, tuck in the louse. 

e. Fasten the skirt. 

2. Removing a skirt. 

a. Undo all fasteners. , , ' 

b. Place the hands in the waistband at the sidea of the body (right 
hiknd at the rlghfc side and left hand at the left eide), slide 
the skirt idown the //igs, and step out of it. 

F) Putting slacks on 

1. Be sure zipper and fasteners are undoita. 

2. Hoid Blacks in fratt of body with thuid>s on the inside of the 
waistband, tnaklhg cer'.ain the owning is in front of the body for 
front Bipper, left ulde of the body for a side elpper. 

3. lower slacks below kTtee level and step into them. 

4. R.«l8e slacks to waist. 

5. To adjust a butto^i fihirt under slacks, be sure back shltt tail is 
pulled down. Grasp the front comers an! pull together \xA down. 
Tuck front comers between lege and pull slacks up to the waist 
and fasten. . . , 

6. It slacks have cuffs, be sure they are turned up and in place. 

7. Always wear a belt: with slacks that have bi»lt loops. 

8. Putting on slacks with a gathered waist. 

a. lay slacks on fla*; surface with legs side by sf.da, 9oe on right, 
one on left. 

b. Ix)cate 8<3am In crotch where four seams meet. 

c. Hold that place with one hand and slide other hand up to waist 
along center seam. 
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d. Ilie waist i^l U» not' bie. matching ujJ. and the loaserc part will 
be the back. 

e. Once you have found the back, proceed as fcr putting on other 
slacks. ' 

9. Removing slacks. ' , 

a. Remove shoes, unbuckle belt, and unfaste.i slacks.. 

b. Insert thumbs on eac»> side at the waistband and slld^ the slacks, 
down to the ankles. 

c. Step out of the slacks while hcudlng the ijalstband with one iiand. 
" Remove belt and put away slacks. . ^ ' 
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Age fts ^oung as pqdslble 
Tyj.iig a batt 

1. Uarn to tie a bow first by putting a string (or a piece of yarn, or * 
rope that Is not too thin, but not so bulky^ It does not bend easily) , 
around waist to be tied In front. The string should measure the . 
measuremc t of the waist plus two or three feat. 

2. Holding one string In, eight hand and one string In left, hand, cross 
left hand over right at t*he same time putting striag which was In 
right hand Into left hand and afirlng which was la leff hand Into right 
hand. 

3. \loU\ string In right hand next to body and push It under string around 
waist from below towards top and pull out toward rights 

. 4. With string It; each hand pull until tight. 

5. Release string In left hand and use l^ft hand to hold knot which la 
where two strings cross. ' * , / 

6. Slide right hand along toward end of string away from .body about six / 
Inches and holding on to that point, with thumb and next two, fingers, 
bring it back to knot and pick up right string where it comes f^om 

the knot. This will make the loop. Make the loop stick cut to««rd6 
the left. ^ 

7. PicH up left string with left hand and bring string up over the right 
thumb and down over the fingers which are holdlnij the loop being carefyl. 
not to i5©t the loop mixed up with the left string. 

8. After passing the right hand fl.igers, continue bringing string close to 
body and th^n une left index finger to push string between right thumb 
and string wrAj|)ped around thumb. Push towards the right. 

9. > Very carefully . let go of loop being held in right hand and pick up 

loop being formed by left Index finger and hold with thumb and index 
finger with rlghe hand. Ths left hand should then pull the loop that » 
was originally held by the right hand. 

10. Full both loops until tight:. 

11. This is very complicated procedure and should be tried in stages. . 
For example: Practice 1-4 several times 

Then continue and do 5-6 several timos 
Then eontlnuft and do 6-10 several tir^eA. 

12. Change the type and slae of string and practice with it. 

13. Then tia a shoe holding the shoe in the lap, and finally on the foot. 
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, Ag9 6 and up 
Nocktlee . 



A). 



C) 



Tying aiifottr-iri-hand tie , ^ 

1. To tie a simple knot In a neekcie* place the 'necktie around the 
nec!|( with the thinner side over the left shoulder. Cheek to 
make sure the ssaiB.is underneath. The left side phould usoallv 
be just above the belt (approximately a palm width from belt). 
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Cross the right sid^ over the left shoulder. 

sure t|ie sean is undemeiij^h^ - " 

. Cross the i^ight side ever the Icjft, close to the neck. Place y 
the thumb, .of the right hand, tfndemeath the cross end the index 
finger OA top. Hold this' securely. 

>Gr^sp this thicker end' of the tie, which was just crossed to the 
left» with the left hand, rhumb' on bcttom and fingers on ti'p. 
•push .it back under' the crocs to the right side so that the seam « • 
♦is now up. 

Release the left hand, bringing it over top of the cross and the 
other hand to regrasp the thick part of the tie with the fingers 
on top, thumb on bottom. Flip^the tie 'over the circss and the 
index finger Which Is holding \t. The seam is now on the underside. 
Push ttie tie up through the part of the tie that is .around the 
lef ^. side 0t the neck and let it Atof with the seam down over 
the cross* " 
Grasp the end o'f. the wide end of tie and put It through the loop 
frora top to bottom that is marked by the index finger. Release 
the right 'hand and pull gently so that the knot becomes tight. 
Hold onto the undei^ flap of the tie with the left hand and push 
the knot vup to the neck with the ri^t hand. 
Do not let the botto^ f lap Wng below the top. If it is, it can 
be corr,ected by starting over and making the left side of the tie 
'higher before starting to tie. ' * 

Learn to put oi) Vv^rious type of tie clasps. 
Clip-on bow tie 

1. Button f.op button of shirt. 

Hold tie in''bo(^ hands, clip side up. With th'ad> and forefinger, 
press doimi^rd to release clip. 

Put ei^ of thumb of right hand against neck button. J 
With thumb and forefinger of left hand hold collar out. Slip 
collar between clips and pr^ss down finnly. 
Repeat sAgie process on other side of "collar. 
^Pre?tled long tie - . Z'' 

1. Button top button on shirt. 

Raise clip with thumb and forefinger with right hand. 
Ulth Uft hand, hoW. shirt collar at neck and pull out. 
Tie tie up tc^rd chin as:ui insert clip over top shirt button behind 
cAterial.' 

Adjust collar tabs over edge of pre-tled toitot. ' 
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Age A0 young as posslb 
Bathing 

A) Bathtub bathing V " 

1. Allow child to exp. « and experlmant with bathroom fixtures 
under supervision. *' 

2. To £111 the tub; cloe ' <raln, turn water on, adjust temperature « 
place fingertips pointing down to bottom of tub and when water 
depth Is up to wrist or desired depth, turn water off. 

3. Place w9,shcloth on edge of tub, hang towel, nearby/ remove clothes, 
get in tub. . 

4. Lather hands as necessary and lather body rubbing circular motions. 

a. Start wlrh face and avoid getting soap in eyes. 

b. Soap entire body, giving extra care to ears, underarms, hands, 
feet, genital areas, back, arms, legs. 

c. Replace soap on dish or rack. 

d. Scrub wlch wash cloth If desired. 
S.. Rinse washcloth thoroughly. Rinse entire body remembering those 

areas mentioned in a and b above. 
6. Open. drain, step out of tub. (Young child may need assistance to 

develop- safe method of exit). 
•7. Ulth towel, dry body rememher^fg areas mentioned above. To dry back, 
place towel with one hand over shoulder and with other hand.gclutch 
free and of towel near waist. Move towel back and .forth side to 
side, up and down until dry. Then switch hands, repeat, procedure. 
' 8. Hang up towel and washcloth, put on robe and slippers, rinse out tub. 

B) Shpwer bathing 

1. Place towel and washcloth near shower. 

2. Remove bathrobe and hang up. 

3. Let child examine or' explore Shower under supervision. Orient child 
to hot and cold water knobs and shower head, plus controls for water 
flow, shower door or curtain. 

4. Get Into shower and close door or pull curtain. Regulate water 
temperature. 

5. Lather hands and start lathering body, starting at top and working 
down; face, ears, neck, chest, arms, underarms, and stomach, back, 
genital areas, legs, atul feet. Use wash cloth to scrub If desired. 

6. Stand under shower and rinse all parts of body well. Use hands to 
make sure soap is removed from, all parts of the body. 

. 7. Teach child proper procedure in turning oCf watiST-^ 

8. Got out of shower stall, stepping onto mat placed In front of stall. 

9. Dry body using same method mentioned In section' on tub bathing. 

C) Sponge bathing 

1. Explain reasons for sponge bath rather than shower or bath. 

2. Specific steps utilise materials similar to regular bathing ' 
directions, dependent upon area Involved, i.e., wash cloth, 
towel. 
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Age AS young aa possible 
Washing hands and face 

* - . ' ■■ • 

A) Hands ' 

1. Orient chlM to basin, usual location of soap, knobs, wash cloth. 

2. Place hands on khobs and turn hot and cold water on. 

3. Pick MP soap. 

4. With soap In hand, rub hands together. ' PUce soap back in proper 
location. > 

5. Rub palms of hands together to work up lather. 

a. Pui; right pa Ire on back of left hdnd and rub. 

b. Put left palm on back of right hand and rub. , ^ 

c. With fingers, wash between fingers and fingertipf of oppo|ite 
hands. 

6. With water still running, pu^ hands in stream of <»ter to rinse, 

a. Rub palms of hands together. 

b. Put right palm on back of left hand and rub. 

c. Put left palm on back of right hand and -rub. 

d. With fingers rinse between fingers of opposite hands. 

7. Place hands on knots and turn water off. \ . 
4 . 8. Find towel to dry hands. 

E a.. Rub palms and back of hands and between, fingers with towel 

until dry. 

b. If paper towel, find wastebasket and discard. 

c. If cl^th towel, find towel rack and replace. 

. B) Face 

1. Get towel and washcloth from proper place, 

2. Find jilnk and close the drain with stopper or drain lever. 

3. Regulate water to desired temperature. ^ 

4. Put washcloth in water. 

5. Fold washcloth in half and twist to squeeze out excess water. 

6. Place washcloth, unfolded, in palm of one hand and usie it to 
rinse face. 

7. lather handfl. 

8. Put soap back. 

9. . Wash cheeks In circular motion back to ears and IncU-ding cars. 

10. Wash forhea4 and eye area in circular motion up to hairline. 

11. Wash no^e, chin and mouth area in same motiom Provide guidance 
ot hands as necessary. 

12. Scrub area with washcloth. 

13. Place washcloth in water to rinse free of soap. Squeese out excess 
water. 

14. Rinse face with washcloth in same pattern as washing, 

15. Repeat' until all soap is removed end chock with fingers that ell 
soap. 

16. Liy washcloth on back of sink. 

17. Remove stopper from drain and rinse sink. 
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16. Dry face In tatae manner as washing and rinsing. 

19. Return towel and washcloth to proper place. - 

20. Cheek clothing to be sure nothing has spilled on front. 

21. If acne or skin problems occur, use appropriate nedicat^ soap 
or other products. 
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Age as young as possible, dopendlng upon the maturity of the Individual 

Care of hair . j ,. 

1. General . ^ . , 

A hair-style should be selected with the Individual's fadgi features 
and care capabilities In mind. Current trends In styles should be 
explained. It "should be explained also that one's hair style reflects 
one's personality. 

2. Washing hair 

a. Collect Itemsj shampoo In plastic bottle, towel, cream rinse 
(If desired), or other Items needed. 

b. Place Items In order to be used on sink. 

c. If washing In sink: acquaint them with faucets. Adjust water 
temperature. Fill sink half full. 

d. Wet hair by bending fokward with head as low In bowl as possible, 
keeping eyes closed. 

e. Dip a cup In sink, fill with water^, and pour over hair repeating 
until hair Is completely wet. 

f. Halse head slightly and reach for shampoo. Take cap off and place 
on sink, place free hand on top of bbttle. tip slightly until a 
small amount of shampoo pours Into hand. Return bottle to sink. 

g. Rub hands together and apply to hair, covering entire head. 

h. With massaging motion and firm pressure, work shampoo Into hair 
and scalp using the tips of all fingers. NEVER THE NAILS, for at 
least three minutes. Be sure to massage into hair above forehead, 
beside both ears, top of head, back of head. 

I, Rinse out first shampoo, using cup to pour rinse water over head. 

J. Repeat steps f,g,h rinsing more thoroughly this time. Refill sink 
with clean water. Remove all traces of shampoo by holding head 
under faucet and by filling cup with rinse water and pouring over 
head . 

k. If using cream rinse, follow directions of cream rinse Instructions 
on package. 

I. Turn off water, squeezing excess water from hair, place towel 

around head. Recap all bottles. » 

m. Hair should be kept gleaming and attractive with a shampoo once 
weekly (or more often If the hair Is Inclined to bo oily). Choose 
a shampoo with specific qualltles^^to serve the Individual's need. 

3. Brushing hair ^ , a 

a. Take th« brush In one hand and place It on the crown of the nead. 
Use downward strokes from the crown toward the ear and ends of the 
hair on one side of the head, repeating , severe I times. 

b. Continue the brushing process at the back and on the other side of 
the head. 

c. Lift the hair at the back of the head with the hands and brush 
underneath in an outward motion from the head to the ends of the 
hair. Brush back Into place. 

d. If desired, brush the hair in different directions, depending upon 

the individual hair style (forward, straight back, or toward one side). 
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e. The brudh should be cleaned after each brushing by running a comb 
through the bristles of the brush to remove loose hair strands. 

f . It is advisable to thoroughly wash the brush and comb in warm, 
soapy water several times a week. , 

4. Parting hair 

a. Holding a comb In one hand, place it at the top of the back of 
the head, and comb all the hair on the top dom over the forehead. 

b. Find the place on top back of head to start the 'part, 
e. Practice drawing a straight line from this point to the forehead 

with the Index finger, using a specific feature on the face as a 
point of reference. (For a center point, the nose nay be used; for 
side parts, the arch or middle of an eyebrow nay be used.) 

d. Holding the comb at an angle, pUce Its tip at the crown of the 
head and slowly pull It to the front of the head. The forefinger 
of the free hand should be used as a guide by placing at front end 
of part - at hairline of forehead. 

e. When the front of the head Is reached, use the free hand to separate 
all the hair away from the t^p of the comb, ^lle leaving the comb 
In place, and smooth It down to one side, 

f. Carefully comb the hair next to the comb down the desired side of 
the head. 

g. Run the fingers down the part to be sure It Is straight; if It Is 
not, repeat the above process. 

h. To make a part for braiding, continue the center part from the crown 
to the back of the neck. For parts extending horizontally across 
the back of the head, other points of reference, such as the back 
of the ears, may be used. 

5. Use of hair spray 

a. Afttor styling the hair, shake the can of hair spray, and r&aove its 
cap. 

b. Holding the can In a fairly upright position, locate the hole Imthe 
noszle and point It at the hair. Hold can be placing the Index finger 
of the right hand on Che top of the nczslc i>nd the remaining fingers 
and thumb of the right hand around the can. 

c. While pressing the nozzle with the index finger, move the can around 
'the head approximately 10 Inches from the head (or a hand spread 
away) In order to spray all areas requiring It for three or four 
seconds. 

d. Replace the cap on the can and replace the can In a cool storage area. 

6. Setting and rolling hair 

a. Assemble: comb, rollers, clips, setting lotion, glass of water 
and a place on table. 

b. Be seated on straight chair at desk or dresser. 

c. Arrange from left to right: comb, rollers, clips, wave set, if used, 
(if right handed). 

d. Put In palm of hand setting gel, place hands together then pat all 
over hair. 

e. Comb hair in direction you plan to place rollers. 

f. Depending upon the size of t-he roller and the style you wish to 
achieve, section off with your fingers one small area of hair. 
Starting at the crown, lay roller over area where you Intend to use 
the roller. Holding roller between thumb and forefinger, lift up 
roller slightly. With other hand, grasp hair immediately beneath 
roller and lift up. Taking roller place half way up the shaft of 
hair. Slide it slowly to the end, keeping thumb and fingers on the 
hair and roller; roll the hair slowly making certain all strange • 
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are on the roller. Hold roller firm to acatp. Use bobby pin, 
clip, or pick to secure to head, 
g. Repeat procedure for remaining sections* 
h« Use hair spray when necessary* 
7* Teasing hair 

a. / Brush and conb Into basic style. (See Instructions) 

b. Decide vhlch area of hair will be teased* 

c* Part off small sections, holding section In left hand* Starting 
/ three-fourths of the way up the shaft with comb, push down toward 
/ scalp, once firmly, then make short strokes up the hair shaft. 

d. After doing this in all areas, smooth over the top with comb, 
fitting It In with the rest of the hair style. 

e. Don't comb completely throMgh In the area that you have teased. Smooth 
this over lightly with comb or brush* 
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Age 8 and up ^ 
Care of nails 
A) Manicure 

1. Cuticle care . . , 

a. Wash hand thoroughly using a nail brush to scrub around and 
under the nails. Dry them well. If desired, a cuticle cream 
may be applied to each cuticle to soften ii. 

b. Wrap a towel or wash cloth firmly around the thumb or index 
finger and push the cuticle orange stick wrapped in a moistened 
cotton ball. 

c. Feel for the hangnails with the fingers and cut the hangnails ^ 
with nail scissors or clippers. ' 

d. Cleaning of nails 

1) Clean under the fingernails by inserting the tip of an 
orange stick or other pointed nail*cleaning instrument 

and moving it back and forth. Being sure to clean the corners # 

2) Begin with the thumb and proceed to the others. 

e. Clipping and shaping fingernails 

1) . Clippers 

a. Learn to open clippers, 

b. Grasp the clippers In one hand, placing the thumb on the 
top level and resting the base of the clippers on the 
curled index finger. Curl the remaining fingers aroun4 
the clippers. 

c. Place the nail between the cutting edges of the clippers 
and press on the top lever with the thumb until a *'clip'* 
sound is heard. 

d. If necessary, clip again to even edges or file any ragged 
edges. — ^ 

2) Kail file or **mprv bonrd (f^r lingcrnail?. nnly) 

a. Hold the file or board near the end between the thumb 
and fingertips. 

b. Place the file near the edge of the nail and file from 
side to center to opposite side, shaping the nail 

to an oval, or rotate fingernail side to side while holding 
on stationary emery board. 

c. Use the fine side of the emery board for shaping and the 
rough side for reducing the length of the nail. 

3) Nail scissors 

a. Place the thumb and index fingers through the metal loops 
with the thumb on top. 

b. Cut the nalU making sure the curve of the scissors fits 
the contour of the nail, 

c. Wash hands after clipping and shaping. 
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f. Application of nail polish . 

1) When first beginning to wear nail poli/sh, use clear polish. 
Later, there will be plenty of tlma to experiment with 
polishes of various colors. 

2) Use polish remover to make sure nails are completely clean. 
Open the bottle, place the Index finger over a wad of tissue 
or a cotton ball and place It on the opening of the bottle. 
Tip the bottle until the tissue or cotton ball Is moist. 

Rub the moist tissue or cotton ball over the nail until 
all the polish Is rasoved. One may deterrolr.9 this by rubbing 
a fingertip over the nail which should no longer feel glased. 
Continue this process with each nail, belrg sure to turn the 
tissue or cotton ball to a clean side each time. Replace the , 
cap on the bottle and discard the used tissue or cotton ball. 

3) Give the nails a good manicure before starting to polish them. 

4) Shake the bottle of nail polish before opening It. 

5) Open the nail polish bottle by loosening Its top. Olrush 
Is attached to the top.) 

6) Working over a piece of paper will help to protect the 
table. 

7) Place the polish bottle next to the little finger of the 
hand to be polished so that contact can be easily maintained 
In order to keep track of where the bottle is located. 

8) Spread the hand flab on the paper. 

9) Develop a systematic way of polishing nails in order. 

10) 'fake the brush by the top, remove it from the bottle and as It 
Is brought out of the bottle, brush It on the lip of the bottle 
to remove excess polish. 

11) To polish each nail, «tart on the middle of the nail at Its 
base. Bring the brush straight out to the edge of the nail. 
Work slightly on either side of the middle of the nail, 
repeating the same process. Then continue to the other side 
of the nail. 

12) Do not pause when taking a stroke, or the pollah will not 
spread smoothly. All strokes should be In the same direction. 

13) After the first stroke, rotate the brush. Dip the brush Into 
the bottle and repeat tha process for the next finger. 

14) Do on 9 hand and then Ut It dry. 

15) After both hands have been polished and are dry, peel off the 
excess around the sides of the nails. 

16) Before placing the brush back Into the bottle, clean the 
outside neck of the bottle and the Inside of the cap with 
a cotton ball or tissue moistened with polish remover. 

17) If the polish chips, remove it, and repollsh the nail. 
IB) Coordinate the naU polish with clothing being worn. 

B) Pedicure 

1. Collect all items needed; toenail clippers, emery board, orange 
stick, cuticle cream, basin of warm soapy water, toenail brush. 

2. Have child feel nail to see If It needs trimming. 

3. Teach them how to use clippers. 

4. It Is easier to cut toenails after bathing or soaking feet In water. 

5. Use clipper and clip straight across as to avoid In-grown nails. 

6. Use emery board to file off rough edges. 

7. if desired, polish can now be applied. 
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Age as young as possible 

Caring for eyes . ! 

A. To wash around eyes: Articles needed: (1) Wash cioth\(2) Towel (3) warm water. 

1. Use warm water in ba9ln--do nut use spap. 

2. Dip cloth in water and squeeze out excess water eo thatN^lotU is 
damp • " 

3. Close eye gently. . - ' 

i*. Start at the corner of the eye, nearest nose, wipe corner of eye, 
upper and lower lid and outer corner including cheek bone area. 
(It is Important to wash from nose toward ear so as not to lodge 
matter near tear duct area.) 

5. Pat washed area gently with soft, clean towel. 

B. Recommendations 

1. Keep objects, inc hiding fingers, out of eyes. 

2. Be certain to keep the eyes clear of matter by wiping the surrounding 
area with a tissue when necessary. 

V 3, Learn to take out prosthetic eyes, and to rinse and reflacc them, 
(llils procedure wil vary greatly with the Individual.). 

4. Learn to properly and safely clean eyeglasses, remembering to wipe off 
frames. 

5. Consult an ophthalmologist If any eye Irritation Is present. 
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Age 4 and up 
Catiftg *o? the ears ^ 
Ae Wft8hln§ 

1. Shw the child how to extend the Index finger {'point). 

2. Place the extended finger In the center of the wsahcloth that 
has been dipped In wart.\ water and soap SAd rung out. 

3. PJace covered finger in the ear and using clrculai triOtlon» wash 
from the middle if the ear to the outelde portion. 

4. Remove finger and rinse cloth. 

5. Using soapy cloth wash behind the ear proceeding from the top of 
the ear to thct lobe, Scrvb gently. 

6. Rinse cloth, ring out^ and rlnae areas washed* 

7. Use same procedureb for both ears. 
B. Recommendations 

1. Never clean the ears with pointed objects; do £ot use cotfon 

swabs (Q-tlps). ,j u 

2. Accumulation of wax or the removing of foreign objects should be 
removed by a qu&ltfled person (nurse or doctor). 
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Age h and up 

CArlng for nose • . 

♦ 

A* Reeominendaeionj 

1« Always carry a handkerchief or cissueA. (Tlssuaa preve to , 
more sai^lcary for youngsters.) 

2. Do not probe nostrils w<.th foreign objects (i.e. „ fingers, Q-tlps, 
etc.) / 

3. Do noi ^)ull or (^uc hair ln8ld€i nose. 
B. Blowing nose 

1. Cover nose %nd tiwuth with tissue or t^ndkerehief . 

2. Blow b>th nostrils gtently at the saute time quietly and discreetly. 

3. Repeat the process aa necessary. 

4. Carefully wipe the outside of the nose until, It is clean, using 
another tissue or clean part of the handkerchief. 

5. I» using tissue, discard in nearest receptacle. If using handkerv^hieC, 
fold carefully and replace in pocket. 
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Age C and up 
Caro of the foot 

bath thoroughly to pr^tvent perspiration odors. 

2. Dry well to prevent fungMs Ir feetlon. 

3. Care of athlete's foot (cracking between toes) as needed. 
U, Use of foot p'swder or spray. 

a. Determine type, use and placemh«it. 

b. Apply In sitting position, preferably in bathi'ooni. 

Materials: K. Hughet^ 

vrestem 'Pcnn. School for Blind Children 
Fittsburgh, Pcnn. 15213 

Care of the feet 
Herbert Yahraes 
Public Affairs Coirenlttee 
• Library of Congress 
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Caro o£ skin 

•The oil slandfl In the skin become tmich more active during teen years. Tho 
result Is often a combination of blackheads and pimples. Ttils, condition 
usuelly goes ^way as you grow older, but that doesn't mean that you can't 
d') something about it now. Here's \;hat to do to Improve mild skin problems. 
(If you have a serious skin problem, consul?- a doctor.) 

1) Wash your face at least twice a day, w&rklng up a good lather of warm 
water and soap with clean Stands. Rinse thoroughly with warm water. ' 
Splash with cold water, ^hen pat face dry with a towel. Remember", 
eAsy does It. If you rub your face so hard the skin becomes Irritated, 
yotv'U do more harm than good. 

2) Fotlo<7 with a clear £ikin lotion ^httt combats ollness. 

3) Oily hjulr and skin. 'problems often go together. Se, yaoh your hair 
twice a week-more often. If It U very oily. 

4) Keep your fingers away from your f^ce and your back - don ' t squeese 
pimples. 

5) Keep everything that touches your face or hair completely clean - 

. w&shcloth, towel, comb, brush, pillowcase. And use' on l:* your ownl 

6) Watch your diet. Many doctors reconmend that you avoid chocolate, 
nuts, pcsnut butter, entesslvely fatty foods and so^ia fountain farft.. 
Drink lots of water. " 

7) Get enough sleep and outdoor exercise. t 

8) Finally, don't worry about your skin problems. Remember you are not 
alone; many great men have had the samd trouble, at your age. Emotional 
upsets-worry-stress and strain may make your skin flare up* Do 
everything possible to Improve the condition, and then forget Iti 
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Age as young as possible / 

Dental Care ^ / * - • 

A. Brufihln| of teeth'' 

'1. Reiaove the cap from the tube and place it to the side and back 
of the sink so that it will npt roll into the basin. 

2. Wot one's toothbrush in cold water. 

3. ?lace the brush in the left hand, holding the bristles upward 
between the forefinger and thumb with the bristles sligutly 
lowe? than the tip of the fingers. The handle should extend 
back to the palm of the liand, ^rallel with the finger and the 
thumb. 

■ 4. Take the toothpaste in the right hand and hold the noszle on the 

bristles, tilt th« tube at a slight angle (45 degrees). 
' ^ S. Us^ing the thuab and forefinger as guides and starting with the 
bristles nearest the handle, gently squeece the pasta onto the 
brush while pulling the tube until the opposite end of the brtish 
. is reached. Put toothbrush (bristle end) in mouth' and put the cap 
*bn the toothpaste tube and return it to its prsper place* 

6. Place the toothbrush in the doninant hand. 

7. Clean the inside and eueslde surfaces of the teeth by brushing in up 
and down motions f roa the^ gums to the grinding aurfaces of each 
tooth. ! 

%\ Cleiln the grinding surface: brush back, forward, and sideways » 
forcing the bristles into the crevices and grooves. (Gently ^ 
brush gims and tongue, include all areas of mouth.) 

9. To eje«;'t the paste from the mouth, place the hands on the side of 
the basin as a guide, and lean. over the sink to make sure the 
basin is not missed. 
IC. Rinse the brush thoroughly. 

11. Brush ateas mentioned above agAin with water to rinse. Eject 
. water from mouth. 

12. Rinse brush thoroughly. " 

13. Rinse mouth with water, swish and ^hen eject^. ' 

14. Rinse out the basin of the sink. ^' 

B. Houthwash : 

1. Pour a small amount of mouthwash from the bottle into a glase by 
placing the neck of the bottlp on the rim of the glass and by using 
the index finger and/or length pf pouring time as ,a clue to the 
amount poured. 

2. Take a sip of mouthwash, lean the head back, and rinse it throughout, 
the mouth. ' 

3. Eject the mouthwash with the same teichnique used with the toothpaste, 
keeping the body well back from sink so as not tf^f^get the mouthwash 
on any clothing. 

4. Rinse out the sink. 

C. Using dental flosa 

Extract a length of dental floss, slide it between the tooth and move it 
' up and down, back to front to remove any food> particles. 
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Age as needed 

Deodorant/^ 




Recomnendatlona : . , . ... 

1. Make sure anoplt area is clean and dry and clothing Is not near 

this area. i - 

2. Apply deodorai.t. Find moat effective one for Individual. It nuiy 
be necessary to change brands when effectiveness decreases. 

SprAy typo 

1. Shake container, remove cap and place In familiar location. 

2. Extend one arm t'ertlcally. . e % a 

3. Find the hole In the noazlc head with index finger of free l..nd. 

4. Hold can four to five Inches away from skin. 

5. Press firmly on the top of the nozale directing spray at the armpit- 
cover all sections using two or three short sprays. 

6. Repeat process with other arm. ' 

' 7. Replace cap. \ , 

C. Roll-on type 

1. Shake container, remove top. 

2. Extend one arm vertically. , / /.u « 

3. Hold the bottle In the fresJ hand and roll onto the skin with a 
circular motion, beginning at the top of the armpit and moving 
downward until the entire area Is covered (2 or 3 seconds). 

U. Repeat the process with the. oth^r arm. 
5. Replace top securely. 

D. Stick type 

1. Remove top of container. i 
' 2. Place container In one hand, with Index finger horizontally along 
top edge approximately half the width of finger. 
3. Push deodorant out until top of stick reaches middle of finger. 
U. Apply In same manner as roll-on. 

5. Repeat the process with other arm. 

6. Replace top securely. 

E. Cream type . • , 

1, Remove top of Jar or cap from tube. 
A 2 Jar c e ' 

a. Move the first three fingers of one hand across the cream until 
there Is enough cream to begin to spread. 

3. Tube tvpe. . ^, 

. ^ a. Place tub nozzle on index finger of free hand and squeeze gently 

across to ring finger. . u i i ,. 

^. Apply the cream using a circular motion of fingertips, beginning at 
the top of the armpit and moying downward until entire 'area Is 
covered. (Rub in thoroughly). / . 

5. Repeat the process with the other arm. / - 

6. Replace top or cap. a 

7. Wash the hands to retaove the excess cream from the fingers. 
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Age«Piiberty* : . 

« o . • ,. • 

:|emlnlne Hyglepo ' ' ■ - ^ 

Menstruation, is a noroal, regular cycle b£ women chat may l)egln as early 
as nine years of age and may continue Into the late fifties. It consists ' 
of the discharge of blood, secretions, and tissue debris from the uterus that 
occurs ;i^n non-pregnant, child-bfearlng-age femalfes at afiproximately monthly 
intervals. The period of discharge usually lasts from three to -^aav^n days» 
beginning about every ti^nty-eighth day. ^ 

The ons^ of menstruation is preceded or accompanied by noticeable changes in 
the female: development of breasts, activition of the sweat glands, growth 
of body hair, etc. It should be explained as a completely normal and necessarjiL 
bodily function. , 

Adequate time for, discussions and questions on the aspects of menstruation- should 
be available as the* girl's maturity and interest require. While healthy ^ 
discussion, should be encouraged, attitudes of discretion should be built up, 
too, concerning the proper. times and places for the necessary "personal" 
conversation. ^ . 

\ 

* / < ' - » 

Certain procedures should be followed. One should practice good habits of 
self-care and cleanliness during menstruation, i.e., bathe frequently, use 
deodorants, know proper procedure for application of and disposal of sanitary 
napkins o& tampons, take care of stained clothing immediately, etc. 

Girls should practice using* the sanitary supplies before the oniset of 
menstruation and between the menstruaV periods until ch<^ can handle them ^' 
confortably and with confidence. Some m*y benefit from the use of 
Informational kits available from the various sa^itai^y .supply manufacturers 
for personal instruction* 

Sanitary supplies and their use 

1. The, sanitary napkin is a soft, absorbent, disposable pad used to absorb 
'the monthly discharge.- A sanitary belt is a narrow elastic belt to hold 
the napkin firmly in place. It fs worn around the waist next to ^he skin 
and Has. small hooks or fasteners on tabs in the front and backr .Sanitary 
pants or briefs are made of some type of underwear labrif with a moisture' . 
proof panel extending from back to front, and with hooks at the front and ' 
back to which a sanitary napkin may be attached. 

2. The sanitary napltin may be easily applied. Attach the bng end of the napkin 
to back fastener of the belt or a pair of sanitary pantp. If a belt or 

a pair of sanitary briefs Is not available, safety pins can be used to 
attach the napkin to regular pants temporarily. 

3. Attach the short end of the napkin to the front fastener. 

4. When the napkin is attached properly, the thick, absorbent part of the 
napkin fits between the legs when the^belt is pulled up around the waiat. 

5. To dispose of the napkin, 'release the ends from the hooks of the belt or 
pants, roll the napkin with the moist side rolled in, wrap the napkin • 
In toilet tissue a?d place it in a paper bag. Place it in the trash. 
fNever flush t^oklua down the toilet .) 



« Femioi^ie Hygiene 

" • . ♦ 

6. Napkins should be changed ee least €^ty four lioura, befoire retirlflg, 

- find upon arising *in the owrning. - - ^ ^ a* v - 

7. ?0T interval use. tampons are snello cy"«*»'J<»^ 5^ 

V ' are placed directly into the vagina to absorb «he aenatruai flow. Ihey 

are «ade of surgical cotton and are kept in a •P«f«**^^yf*«°*«/f 
applicator until they are used. A tampon is W^^^^^^^ J'ii^^J' ^Sv 
the vagina, the opening through Which the i»nstrual 

To dispose of the tampon, remove it froa the vagina by gtaepi^ '"^kI'I^^ 
which hangs free if the tampon has bean inserted correctly, (tece the taivoa 
has been removed, dispose in same mfnner as sanitary Bspkin. Ta^«» 
should be changed every four hours, before retiring and arising in ttie 
coming. 
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Age as needed 
Mako*up 

' • ■. ■ 

1. General " ■ 

Correct make-up «lves the face a fashionable, attractive look. The 
primary rule of application Is to use all make-up sparingly. Select 
a shade appropriate for your skin coloring and type. A* friend or 
commercial cosmetic consultant may be able to assist yow x^lth the- ^ 
shade. Explain order of application to student. Not every person 
needs all the forms of make-up but must choose wha^ sGlts the 
personality and facial needs of the Individual. 
FOUNDATION 

nmsH . ' 

PCWDER 

EYE MAKE-l'P: Eye brow make-up 
Eye shadow 
Eye liner 
Mascara 

LIPSTICK 
FRAGRANCE 

2. Use 

a. Foundation! Tliere are several forms of foundation: liquid, stick, 
powder. Follow Instructions on package for use. Some rules are 
applicable for all forms. Put a small amount of foundation acro8> 
forehcdd, down nose, upward on chin and cheeks. Blend with finger- 
tips of both hands, up nose and sides, across forehead (avoid the 
eyebrows), up and out from chin across cheeks, across jawline, 

on mouth under the nose. Be sure foundation is applied lightly 
and evenly and doesn't gat into hairline. Use a cloth to remove 
any from hairline as a double check. Wipe off hands on paper 
towel or moist washcloth. 

b. Blush. Gives a delicate ros^ne.^s to the cheeks and adds a look 

of freshness and warmth to the entire face. Have student feel bar 
cheekbones with her fingertips. Explain that color goes on the 
.cheekbone from the center of the cheek to the ear. It will 
simulate facial blushing frwa emotional moments. Once she is 
familiar with the area of application, have her apply a small 
amount of blush at the center of cheekbone. With flat of fingers, 
blend the blush upward ind outward over cheekbone toward the ear. 
Repeat for other cha^. Wipe off excess from fingers. 

c. Face powder. Many woiften find they do not need to use face powder 
over blush. If necessary, here is the method. Wipe a fresh piece 
of aborbent cotton over the powder. Press the cotton on the palm 
of the other hand to further compress the powder. Now apply to the 
fa.fi. pattlpg lightly under nose, up nose, across forehead to temples, 
across cheeks, over chin. Turn cotton to clear side and gently dust 
down the face. 
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d. Eyebroi? laakeup. Some eyebrm need to be defined and therefore 
need make-up. Kave student trace her eyebroi^o with hex 
fingertips so that she Is completely familiar with their shape 
Touch tip of Index finger to the pressed powder cake. Tilt 
head back slightly and lightly trace line of brow with clean 
finger of the other hand » Immediately following with the 
finger which was touched to the brow taake-up. 

e. Eye shadow. Eye shadow gives a fashionable look to the eye 
area. Before application, student should touch lid with 

^.fingertips, tracing the area on which shadow Is to be applied. 
Instructor should give Individual attention to detemlne exact 
positioning of color. Close eye, hold lid taut, with thumb 
held at outer comer of eye, stroke on the shadow, starting 
at the inner comer and working to the outer comer of the lid. 
Blend gently with fingertip to ossure subtle effect. Repeat 
with the other eye. Wipe off finger useJ for blending the 
eye shadow. 

f. Eye liner. Eye Unar is dlddlcult for a blind person to use, but 
'if use Is desired the following method may prove helpful. Trace 
with finger the area to be lined. Then 4ise eyeliner brush 

to practice tracing. Beginning In the inner comer of the eye, 
with free hand trace line of eye lid Innedlately preceding with 
the brush. Extend line just f short distance beyond eyelid at 
outer comer. 

g. Mascara. Mascara makes lashes look fuller and longer.. Hold 
Index finger on lid behind eyelashes and with other finger 
brush lashes up over first finger. Practice several times 
making sure nothing else is touched. Follow procedure for using 
mascara, brushing over lashes which are curled over finger. Repeat 
for othei*' eye. Wash fingers that were behind lashes. 

Not^4 Care should be taken in applying make-up to the eye area. 

h. Lipstick. Pick a color appropriate foi her age, facial coloring, 
style of the day. Ask student to trace her lips with the tip 

of her index finger, so she will become familiar with their shape. 
Uncap lipstick and stand cap on end so it won't roll away. Hold 
index finger over end of tube and turn swivel until index finger 
measures lipstick extending about one-fourth inch out of tube. With 
lipstick held in right hand, rest the elbow of right arm on the 
edge of the table and cup the chin in the hand. Open mouth 
slightly. On upper lip, lightly stroke, the lipstick srom rlghc 
comer of mouth to center. Stroke on from left comer of mouth 
to center of upper lip. On the bottom lip, stroke from right 
comer to center; from left comer to center. Replace cap on 
case. Blot lips with tissue if desired. 
1. Fragrance. It comes in several formsJ stick, cream, spray, liquid. 
Apply on forearms, crook of elbow, wrists, back of the ears. Never 
apply on fabric. For stick cologne, swivel up a small amount 
and dot lightly in desired areas. For cream, lightly touch cream 
in jar and spread small amount in each area desired, mbbing in 
completely. For spray, be sure to point nozzle toward skin and 
give a quick spray to area desired. For liquid, unscrew lid and 
hold finger tightly over opening of bottle. Tip bottle until 
the liquid touches finger then turn to original position. Remove 
finger and dab cologne on finger in desired areas. 
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HYGIENE 
Age«Puberty 

Shaving o / . ' . 

I. Shaving - Glrli ^ " 

A. ElCiCtrlc razor for girls 

^ Remove the rasor from Its oase and plug It Into, convenient 

electrical outlet. 
2, Uam to turn the razor on and off and to operate the adjusttsent . 

for legs and arms. 
3* Use the following procedure to shave underarms. 

a. Lift one arm and hold the razor head In the free hand against 
the skin. Moving the razor In circular or up and down siotlon 
until the entire area of the armpit has been covered* 

b. Check with the fingers for any areas missed. 

c. Repeat the above process for the other underarm* 

d. Read Instructions on deodorant* Some may be applied at this tlma. 

4. Use the following procedure to shave legs 

a. With the razor head flat against the skin, begin at the 
ankles and shave upwards to the knee using circular or 
up and down motions. (Iii some Instances, one may want 
to shave the thigh depending on the darlmess of hair and 
the articles of outer clothing to be worn.) 

b. Check with fingers to locate the areas missed* 
c* Repeat the above process for the other leg* 

5. Turn off the razor and unplug It. ^ 

6. Clean the razor according to the Instructions and return to Its 
case. 

7. Rlnae out the basin of the a Ink* 

B. Safety razor for girls. 

1. Procedure to shave underarms. 

a. When first learning to shave with a safety razor, practice 
the procedures below without putting a blade Into the razor. 

b. Learn to load the razor with the blade, according to the 
type razor (regular, cartridges, or Injector). 

c. Become familiar with the touch control, If one Is present, 
and determine the setting best suited for the coarseness 
of the board. 

d. Wet the underarm area and leave It wet. Use warm water. 

e. Shake the shaving cream dispenser, scpilrt the shaving cream 
Into the left hand and spread It amply with the fingertips 
of the right hand over the area to be shaved (do not rub 

It Into the skin). If left handed, reverse procedure. Soap 
may be used In place of shaving cream by making a rich 
lather with the hands and then applying It to the area to 
be shaved ( Can be applied with brush, making lather In 
mug). 

f. Holding the razor at a slight angle shave with slow, short, 
downward strokes. Proceed In a systematic fashion, checking 
with the free hand for lather, which will Indicate that an 
area has been missed. 

g. Rinse the razor periodically under the faucet to remove lather 
build-up. (If the razor has a double edge, rotate the sides.) 

h. Check with fingers for areas missed. 
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Shaving \ 

t. Always check with Mngers for 8maiT^T^^al^o^ cues which 
may aUo be noticed .because of the stlnglti^ sensation they 
' cause. (Hleedlnfi may be stopped with the aid of a styptic 
pencil or by placing a small piece of tissue on the cut 
area for a few minutes. ) 
* J. Wash the raaor, wipe it dry, and return It to the case.,. (Use 
storing lv\structions according to rasor model.) 
k. Rinse out basin of the sink. . , ' 
1. When the blade becomes dull, place it In the dispenser slot. 
If available. If none available, wrap the used blade In a 
tissue and place It In the trash. 
2. Procedure to shave legs. . 

a. Apply shaving cream or soap lather to one leg. 

b. Begin shaving at the ankle, using short upward strokes until 
the knee Is reached. Proceed in a systematic fashion around 
the entire leg. Shave the thigh If desired. 

. c. Be especially careful around the ankle and knees areas as the 
bones protrude and the skin is easily nicked. 

d. Rinse the razor periodically to remove lather bulld-up and 
rotate the sides of the blade If it Is edged. 

e. Using the free hand to check for areas missed. (Remaining 
lather could give an Indication of the areas missed.) 

f. Rinse the leg and dry It. 

g. Repeat the above process for the other leg. 

h. Apply body lotion If desired. 

1. Check for cuts and nicks. Use a styptic pencil or a piece 
of tissue to stop any bleeding. 
12. Shaving - Boys 

A. Electric razor for boys 

1. Procedure for use of electric razor. 

a. Put pre-shave lotion In palm of hand, rub palms together, 
and rub on face. (Avoid eyes and forehead areas.) 

b. Remove razor, from case and remove plastic blade protector. 

c. Plug cord Into razor, then plug razor electrical cord Into 
electric outlet. 

d. Locate off and on switch and familiarize oneself with operation 
of side-burn trimmer. (Procedure will vary according to razor 
model.) Turn on razor. Place razor In hand that Is natural. 

e. Trim sideburns. 

1. Exteno th« right arm over the top of head. 

2. Place the index and third fingers of the right hand side 
by side so that the tips form an even line where you 
desire the edge of the sldeburn to be. Reverse the 
procedure for the other side. 

B. Safety razor for boys 
1. Procedure 

a. When first learning to shave with a safety razor, practice 
the procedures below without putting a blade Into the razor. 

b. Learn to load the razor with the blade, according to the 
typo razor (regular, cartridges, or Injector). 

c. Become familiar with the touch control, if one is present, 
and determine the setting best suited for the coarseness of 
the board. 
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d. Wat the face and leave It vet. Mat warm water. 

e. Shake the aha^fing ereato dlipenaer, squirt the ehavlng cream 
into the left |iand end apread it amply with the fingertipa 
of the ri^t havid over the area to be shaved (do not rub 

it into the akin). If left handed, reverse procedure. Soap 
may be used in place of shaving cream by making a rich lather 
with the hands and then applying it to the area to be ahaved 
(can be applied with brush, making Uther in mu^). / 

f. Begin by trimming' the sideburns using the index and middle 
fingers as guides, as described in the section on electric 
razors. Pull the rasor edge down from the fingertips several 
time until even sideburns are obtained. 

g. Holding the raeor at a slight angle, shave with slow, short, 
downward strokes. Proceed in a systematic fashion, checking 
with the free hand for hand for lather, wHich will indicate 
that an area has been missed. 

h. Rinse the razor pe iodically under the faucet to resove lather 
build-up. (If the raaor has a double edge, rotate the sides.) 

i. Shave the other side of the face in a similar manner and then 
shave under the noae and the chin area, using the same downward 
strokes. » 

J. To shave upper lip, pull upper lip down over top front teeth 
and shave in short gentle strokes the area under the nose 
(upper lip). 

k. Shave under the jaw by moving the razor in an upward direction 
beginning at the base of the neck and continuing to the tip 
of the chin. (Use free hand to stretch skin.) 

1. Check with fingers for areas missed. 

m. Rinse the face in warm water ^nd wipe it dry. 

n. If beard Is especially heavy, <:epeat the shaving process. 

01 Always check with fingers for small nicks or cuts which may 
also be noticed beeauee of the stinging sensation they cause. 
(Bleeding may be atepped with the aid of a styptic pencil 
or by placing a small piece of tissue on the cut area for a 
few minutes.) 

p. Wash the rasor, wipe it dry, and return it to the case. (Use 
storing instructions according to razor model.) 

q. Apply after-shave powder and /or lotion in same manner as that 
mentioned in the section on electric razors.) 

r. Rinse out basin of the sink. 

s. When the blade becomes dull, place it in the dispenser slot, 
if available. If none available, wrap the used blade in a 
tissue and place it in .the trash. 
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Age 68 young as possible 
Toilet Training 

A. Adults should observe child's toilet pattern. 

1. Kotice if. the child wets or soils clothing at any specific timeo 

2. Notice if he is uncomfortable in wet or soiled clothing. 

3. Observe to see if child toakes a sound, sign* or verbalises at this 
tiaie. i 

B. At earliest age possible, let child explore the bathro«». Encourage him 
tc notice and investigate bathrootn fixtures: toilet, sink, etc., and 
their use and operation. 

C. Try to establish toileting at a regular and convenient tioe, for example: 
before and after lunch or later, dependenc upon observation of child s needs. 

D. Be consistent in keeping with toilet routine, not only in time element 
but in procedure. 

1. Children like routine and sameness. 

2. It gives them a sense of safety and security to know what Is expected 
of them. 

E. Use two simple words that child understands for toileting. They may be 
something generally familiar or originated by the child. 

1. With the deaf -blind or non-verbal child use a aign, but also use 
speecti with this type of child. 

F. Provide a comfortable toilet arrangemsnt. 

1. Use Bm}.l\ portable chair if necessary for else. 

2. A seat tliat fastens to the toilet seat and includes a foot support 
nay be used. 

3. With physically handicapped children, exceptions oast be made as is 
necessary to fit child's disability. 

G. Child should sit on toilet not longer than tea minutes at a time. Remain 
with a deaf-blind child, for example. 

H. Use manageable clothing, such as training pants (no diapers). 

1, With small children, particularly physically handicapped childr^an, the 
boxer type jeans, trousevs, short pants, and shorts are more suitable 
because they have elasticised waist. 

2. The child Is encouraged to pull up and down pants with assistance 
and then by himself. 

J. Let child accompany other children ta bathroom so that he will realize 

that everyone uses it. 
K. Expect that the child will soil or wcit pants occasionally. 
L. Give child genuine appro\al when it is legitimate* 

1. Withhold undue praise. 

2. With deaf-blind child; pat on back and say "good boy". Use speech 
and appropriate vocabulary. 

M. Take child to bathroom when changing so that the association of his act 

might be associated with the appropriate place. 
N. Encourage child to help in any way possible in changing clothing. 

1. Have him assist aa mush as possible in taking off clothing. 

2. The same Is true in putting on clean clothing. At first, the adult 
will be doing most of the work, direct the child's hands. 

0. This is a good time to re-emphasize washing hands and drying. 
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Indepent eating skills as young as possible 

A) General Infonnatlon 

1. Establish a "point of reference" at the table, ttiat Is, an object 
which has a known and exact location in relationship to which other 
objects can be found. This is most likely to be the dinner plate 
(appetizer, vr dessert dish) or before plat;e comes it would be napkin > 
and silven^re. 

2. Maintain contact with the table, as continuously as possible, to avoid 
knocking over perpendicular objects. This can he done by "trailing" ' 
(the act of using the back of the fingers to follow lightly ovar a 
flat surface). ' 

3. During the course of eating, it is advisable to lean slightly forward, 
so path. of fork or spoon is always over plate, should something fall. 

4. Food items can te recognised by aroma, by sense of hotness or coldness, 
and by sensitivity of touch through the use of cutlery. 

5. Remember where eating utiins lis are placed. 

6. Weight of the fork or spoon indicates Size of portion being picked up* 
J. Always "anchor" the plate by holding with one hand or by pressing 

down with a utensil. 

8. In the process of eating, foods nfiay be picked up by the "stab" method 
which Involves Inserting the tines of the fork into the food and 
lifting. This is used for such solids as string beans, fruit salad, 
etc.; or foods may be picked up by the "scoop" method, which 
involves dipping the forward part of tha fork down into the food, 
leveling the fork, and then bringing it up. This may be used for 
such items as mashed potatoes or soft vegetables. 

9, In situation where it is difficult to pick up the food, a "pusher" 
may be used. This might be a piece of bread or roll, or anotVidr 
utensil such as a spoon or a knife, which holds the food in 
position to be picked 'up with the fork. When the dish has sides 
(such as sauce dish), food can be pushed against the side. 

10. It is necessary, intermittently during the course of the meaU to 
check the location of the food on the plate with the fork, and to 
move it toward the center of the plate, should it have been 
pushed to the side. 

11. Both hands will need to be used to a greater extent by the blind 
person for purposes of maintaining contact and orientation. 

12. As necessary, ask: (a) what is on the plate; (b)^to have meat 
cut; (e) for assistance in locating items. 

B) Placing the cane 

After you are seated at the table, the long cane is placed inside 
the legs of the table. If seated at the right side, the cane goes 
to the right with the curve of the cane next to the chair. 

C) Seating 

1. Be seated from the left side of the chair. 

2. Place one hand on the back of chair. 
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3. VI th free hand, scan back e£ the chair to find out if the 
' chair is decupied. If not, pull out fron tab^e. , 
> 4. Walk around the front of the chair, line back of legs against 
I the front edge. Anchor chair by placing one hand on seat or the 
'back. • ' .••••'■^v ^ ^ 

5. I Sit down squarely on chair, feet flat on^the floor and place hands 
under seat to move the chair so that you are near the edge of table. 

D) Buttering bread or roll 

1. I In the beginning it may 1)6 necessary for the blind person to held 

I the whole slice of bread in the pain of his hand, place the butter 
1 pad on the center of the slice, and move outward with the knife 
' in all directions, or ^ 
Using the techniques described in the exploration of the place 
setting, locate bread and butter plate. 

The edge of the bread and butter plate can be used as a point 
of reference to find the roll. 

Bfeak the roll. In this process '*trailing", can help locate the 
butter. . ' < 

Return the other hand to the knife and take the knife^ to the butter. 
Using knife for exploration of butter, estimate amount wanted, and 
cut. 

With butter on knife, take knife to bread, put butter on center ^of 
bread, and spread. 

E) Entering dining room or cafeteria 

1;. The student should be given basic familiarity to the dining 
area. Visual clues, should be pointed out for those with 
' remaining vision. 

2. Instruct students to listen to sounds of talking and kitchen 
sounds for the direction of the entrance. You can often 
determine the site of the entrance and the room if you stand 
at the doorway and listen to the echo. 

3. Initially, after orientation select a table that you can get . 
to and use this one consistently at first. later, when you 

^ 1)ecome more familiar you locate tables by voices and traffic' 

4. If a person uses a cane or dog the mobility tool should be used 
in the dining area. 

5. The student should be cautioned to move carefully and.alowly 
in the dining area to avoid collisions. 

6. The person with a dog should-^elect a table away from the main 
traffic pattern, near a wall, so that the dog can be out of the 
path of other chairs being pulled out. 

F) Cafeteria service 

1. In unfamiliar settings and unt^?. one has : <amed the arrangement 
plan on having the assistance of a sighted guide. Ask the sighted 
guide to go ahead of you. 

Locate a tray and place It on the serving counter. It may be 
completely flat or have compartments for food. Arrange napkin, 
plate, and silverware on it similar to a table place setting. 
Sensation of hot and cold Indicates where hot and cold foods are 
located. Aroma and sound can also be clues. 
To place foods on tray, use edge of tray as poi»t of reference. 
In moving tray along cafeteria line, one hand mus£ "lead" to 
prevent tray frcn hitting the onejohe^d, and the other will 
guide the tray, keeping it agf>lnst riser. 
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6. Carrying a tray and locating a seat. 

a. Hold the tray with both hands at the center of the ends. The 
thuB^ of the right hand foay be used! to hold the sllvewara In . 
place. ' 

b. Travel from the end of the line to a seat using one of the 
following methods: 

1. Assune the sighted guide position. Use the free hand to hold 
the tray, balancing the other side of the tray pa the forearm 
which is holding the slglited guide. 

2. Stand side by side with sighted person. Touch foream to 
* forearm. Use both hands to hold the tray. 

3. Aak hostess fi^r assistance. Allow her to carry the, tray and 
. follow through use of sighted guide technique. 

4. Use a cane with one hand and balance the tray with the other. 
Note: If all materials are close to the canter it will make 
balancing easier. 

7. Locate chair, by making contact with thl^s (since hands ara holding 
tray)^ 

* 8.. If feasible, align tfray with' edge of table and slide toward center or 
9. From above table, lower slcnrly, ascertaining that place is clear, 
by extending little, finder to table surface ahead of tray, or noting 
whather bottom of tray makes contact with objects on table. 

10. To unload tray, if there is space, move tray tosiard canter of table, 
one-tray width, and remove items systematically, or 

11. Move tray to one' side and remove items systematically. 

12. To replace dinner plate with dessert plate, lift smaller dish 
above dinner plate, slide dinner plate toward center of table, 
bring«free hand back to locate space, and sac dessert dish in its 
place. 

G) Using Condiments 

1. Locate condinnnts by techniques of exploration oeyond the plate 
and to right and left in limited areas. V 

2. Salt ean'be recognised in that it weighs more. The salt shaker 
usually hi*9 larger perforations. ?epper can be recognised by 
aroma; by weight, and by smaller perforations. 

3. To pour salt and/or pepper. 

a. Locate plate with one hand. 

b. Hold' palm of hand at>'>ve food with fingers spread out about 
one-half inch. ^ 

c. Pour over back of fingers to ascertain amount of salt used, or 

d. Pour salt iuto palm, and with other hand take pinches and drop 
onto plate, 

4. To put sugar in a beverage. 

a. Locate sugar bowl by exploration procedure described earlier. 

b. Hold 'sugar bowl in palm of left hand. 

c. Bring bowA near cup. 

d. Take teaspoon in right hand, keeping contact with rim of cup 
with right little finger. 

e. Bring bowl to spoon. 

f. Lift spoonful of sugar out, nsing right little finger ae a 
point of reference. 

g. Put sugar into cup. 

5. To pour cream. 

a. Locate cream as described above. 

b. Bring cream pitcher near cup. 

c. Anchor cup by placing spout on rim, using one hand as a guide. 
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d. Tilt pitcher and pour. 

e. / Sound and time will give Informatilon &3 to aniount poured. 
H) Cutting" lettuce flalad 

1. Pla'ce fork Into the nearest part of the lettuce and cut with knife 
beyond It. ' ' * . 

2. Place the fork a step farther and cut. beyond .that, etc. 

3. Tlie pressure of the fork anchors the salad bowl during the cut^tlne. / 

4. To pull fork out of lettuce, anchor lettuce with knife. | 
"D Cutting meat with knife 

1. Use clay Instead of meat for practice In cutting meat; For practice %• 
cutting meat off bone, use a small piece of wood to simulate a bone, 

2. It Is easier to practice If there Is no other food on the plate. | 

3. If plate tends to slide, slightly damp cloth under place. i 

4. With knife, locate edge of meat. 

5. With other hand, place fork over knife and about one-half Inch 

beyond into the meat. ! 

6. Insert .tines Into meat. | 

7. Using the fork as a point of reference, cut from edge of meat j 
Inward from one side, to back, to other side of fork In half-moon 

' pattern, that Is, cut around the fork. i 

8. Restrain the large portion with knife, "drag" cut piece along , 
plate, bending forward and bringing up to the mouth. 

9. To cut meat with fork. ; 

a. Use edge of plate as point of reference, locate corner of meat , 
with back of fork. ! 

b. Anchor plate with one hand. I 

c. Estimate about an Inch inward on piece of meat. 

d. Using lower edge of fork and extending the forefinger along the i 
upper length of the fork for pressure, cut down Into the meat. 

e. "Drag" severed portion away from the rest of the meat. 

f. Resistance indicates cut Is not complete or portion Is too large. ; 

g. Pick up the piece of meat by "stabbing" with tines of £oi;k. / 
J) Serving or pouring salad dressing, sauces and syrups / 

1. If dressions are served in a group of separate bowls, ask he'p in ; 
identifying different kinds. 

2. After making selection, stir gently to tiilx. move salad dish or bowl 
close to serving dish and ladle dressing over salad. 

3. If dressing Is served In a bottle, be sure cap Is on sccureX; and 
shake to mix. Remove cap, put opening of bottle over salad, tip 

at thi angle that th« dressing begins to pour, keep the tip of finger 
at the opening so that It will not pour too fasf and add to much. 

4. One may wish to use a single-serving sized container at the table. 
K) Exploration of place setting 

1. By running back of hands gently along the edge of table, align self 
with the table. 

2. To locate plate, with flexed arms and curled fingers, ^llft hands to 
top edge of table and move gently toward cneter of table until 
ccitact is made. 

3. Ui ing plate as point of reference, locate silverware by lateral 
movement of hands to right and left. 



« 

4. A ligh^ trailing, of bowl of spoon, blade of knife, tinea of fork, 
Indicates the types of sllvenare ^t place. 

5. With arms flexed, and fingers curled, follow right edge of plate, 
and extending arm and flhgers gradually, angle to the right to 
locAte .tea cup and/or glass. 

6. FolltiW similar teenlques with left hand to locate salad plate 
and bread and butter plate. 

W Orientation to contents of plate 

1. Using edge of plate as point of reference, approach contents of 
plate from above with tines of fork in perpendicular position. 
Insert fork into food at positions of 6* o'clock, 9 o'clock, 

12 o'clock, and 3 o'clock, identifying food by texture and/or 
taste. (Fork may be brought to mouth oa desired.) 

2. Turn place to bring meat to 6 o'clock position, 'particularly if 
meat is to be cut, or 

3. Turn plate so that the "best anchored" food item (such as mashed 
potatoes) is farthest away. It can serve as a "buffer" in picking 
up other Iteasi for example, push pe^s toward the mashed potatoes. < 

M) Passing food 

1. Identify food as it is passed to the. next person* 

2. Ask what contents are if it is not Identifled/'fe alert to shape of 
serving dish, temperature, odor, and weight*^ 

3. Food is usually passed to the left (or clockwise) around the table. 
Take the serving dish in the right hand and transfer it to the left. 

4. Locate serving instrument by following via of serving dish* 

5. Temperature of the serving dish may help to. locate where the contents 
are located. 

6. To take an Item like a roll or cookie, locate edge of plate and gently 

' move in to find them. ! * ^ . ' 

7. .Remember location of each dish of food for ease in serving. 

8. When passing food from one blind person to another, say, "Would you 

like some ?" Then wait until they have a firm grip on the 

serving bowl before releasing it. Or say, "Here is the . I 

am setting it on your right." i ' 

N) Using utensils 
1. Spoon. 

a. As t'lie person begins to use the bpoon, it is usually grasped 
in the palm of the hand by all fingers. The spoon is dipped 
into the food, then held level to lift food to the mmith. 

b. As the person grows more proficient in the use of the spoon, 
transfer is made to "pencil grasp"* and in holding the spoon. 
The pencil grasp permits greater versatility In using the spoon 
td cut, dip, and stir. To cut, hold the spoon so the edge of 
•the spoon is vertical (in a normal cutting position). Put 
spoon in bowl until touching food, slide the spoon back to 
measure slse of bite, pull towards edge of bowl and cut down 

at the ame time. When ttfe spoon cuts through, start to 
scoop under and level the spoon bowl. Sometimes in cutting, 
the individual prefers to hold the spoon in a knife position. 
Then the spoon is returned to pencil grasp to lift the> food 
to the mouth. On items which tend to drip, check bottom of 
spoon against .the bowl edge. - f 

: J M 
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e. To 8tir» use the "penell grasp" rather than holding it in the 

' palffl of the hand. \ ' , 

• ^ote: Rest handle of spoon on\the niddle finger with the thumb 

on top and the index finger on the side away from the body. The 
' other two fingers curve under theX middle finger to act as a 

support. • \ • • 

2. .ForH. 

a. In the beginning use of the fork, the fork is also grasped 
in the palm of the hand by all fingers. Scoop under food 
apd hold fork level to 4ift food to mouth-. As the person 
become^ more proficient the "pencil grasp" is used. ' 

b. .For piercing, hold fork in "pencil grasp", pierce with tines 

of fork, rotate wrist so that tines are • level and lift food 
to mouth. 

c. To mash, hold the bottom of the tine's parallel', to surface ^ 
of plate, and preias down. Hold fork in palm of hand w£th 

thumb on top of handle. . * ' 

d. To cut, hold fork in^the palm of the 'hand with forefinger 
extended along |dge of the handle where it adjoins the tines. 

Press the side of" the tines and hold it down to cut with this edge. Soto^*- 

times this action must be repeated co scissor through the 

meat. ' , • ' ■> ' 

3. Knife and fork together for cutting. 

a. Hold knife in the palm of the hand with the forefinger 

^ extending on top of the blade. 'Ihe closer the forefinger 

is to the cutting end, the easier it will be to cut. Hold 
fork in the palm of the other hand with the forefinger ex* 
tending along the back of the handle. Measure in with the 
fork from the edge of the meat to Judge the size of the 
piece. Place knife in contact with tines and consistently 
cut behihd tines. After use, lay knife across top edge of 
plate with blade facing the center of the plate. Switch 
fork to other hand and pierce meat (if necessary) to lift 
it to the mouth. Cut and eat one bite at a time. 

b. Some blind persons may find it easier to use the European 
style of eating where the fork always remains in the same 
hand. 

4. Knife alone. 

a. Break bread slice into quarters. When spreading butter, 

hold knife in the palm with forefinger along the side of the 
knife. ^ Spread butter or Jam fron the crust Inward and 
parallel to the crust. 

li; When knife Is not being used, place It across the edge of the 
plate with knife cutting edgr. toward the center of the plate. 
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Age «8 needed 



Blind persons shou^ld^ 



.1 



labeling clothing 

1. There are several systems for labeling clothin^^ 
pick which method would meet his needs. 

Use aluminum braille labels furnished free by American Foundation !d|r 
the Blind for color coding. These must^e seuin'on to the clothing 
thru the holes at either end of the label. 

Using french knots to make braille letters fop color coding -or pairing .. ^ 
of clothing. / * 

Embroidering shapes or using iron-on patches /cut in shapes for pairing 
clothing. / ' , 

Embroidering print letj:ers for color coding ior pairing clothing. 
Sew the identification to a double thickness of material or manufacturer's 
label so that the stitching will not show through the outer pprt^on 
of the material. 

Aluminum braille labels are limited to lo colors and do not designate 
shades of colors or plaids and prints. They are good for solid colors 
or as a hint to basic color. , 
French knots are good for braille readers but must be a good size for 
a person to read. Practice several letters to get correct size. 
Kark'clothes according to color, i.e., Bl for blue, Bk for black, etc.. 
Mark clothe^ to coordinate outfits, i.e.,^ blouse N with skirt N. 
Aluminum tags are suitable on heavy weight fabrics and embroidered knot 
' or letters for sheer or lightweight fabric. ^ 
Identifying clothing • > . 

1. To identify the color and pattern of each article of clothing, choose 
a method of identification and code for interpretation. (Possible color 
and pattern identification methods include the use of French knots in 
various combinations of braille numbers and patterns, different 
arrangements of sdfety pins, or removable aluminum tags having color ■ 
abbreviations in braille which may be sewn in,to the clothing.) 
Make certain the system is uniform. 

Mark multicolored garment with the predominant color or the color to 
match vith accessoz'ies . 

Cloehlng of one color and/or pattern may be kept together in separate 
piles, or sections of the closet. 

If desired, the style or tex^ur.e of the fabric and/pr shoes may be used 
to identify the color or pattern. » , 
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Age 8 And up 

Making a running stitch (basting) 

1. This Is for alnor oendlng Jobs. For beginners, hold fabric In left 
hand. Insert needle Into underneath side, of oaterlal, about V from the 
edge where stitching should be. ^ 

2. Hold thread tight and put thumb where thread cosies out of sAterlal. 

3. Point out that needle should be insert&l into, side where thread comes 
oat. For exasqyle, if thread Is coming out of top side, sake next 
stitch into top side. Set up d pattern. 

U, . Move thumb to the left about 

5. Insert needle into aatertal from top side right nest to thumb and V* 
from edge of material. Pull thread thru to. underneath side. 

6. Hove thumb V to left again. 

7. Insert needle into nater|Al on underneath side so it will coae up next to 
thumb. 

8. ' Repeat steps 3 thru 6 until stitches are parallel to edge and even in 

length. Hint: Put a strip of scotch tape to mark a parallel line so 
student can sew along edge of tap^ and concentrate on length of stitches. 
Remove taps and master parallel sititches. 

9. This method is slow and once understood by student should bo diadarded 
in favor of doing two stitches at a time by the sewer. 

10. Ttiread should be coming out of top side. Move thvab V to left, 
Insert needle next to thumb and push thru only about V*t sova this^ 
V to left. 

11. Seams should be machine stitched for stength and durability^ Ihe running 
stitch should be explained as a mending method for an e&ergeney. 

/ 
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Age 6 and up 



Sevlng button! 

1) , Sewing a 2-hole button 

a. Explain that the holes in a 2-hole button are arranged like a 
braille "B**. Call the holes 1 and hole 2. Or c^^ll them the one 
on the right and the one on the left and keep the button from 
turning so that they stay the same. 

b. Begin with a very large button or one cut out of cardboard. 

c. Push needle through cloth from underneath. 

d. Put needle through underneath side of button and let button slide 
along thread until it is against cloth where thread comes out. 

e. Insert needle into second hole and through cloth to underneath side. 
To find the second hole cover hole where thread comes but with 
your finger and it leaves the other hole available. 

f. Follow the cycle of continuously going from underneath throu^ 
first hole to top, then from top through other hole to underneath 
of cloth. ' If one is in doubt, follow thread down from needle to 
cloth to determine whether to insert needle in button- or underneath. 
The side where thread comes out is the side to insert needU. 

2) Sewing a shank button 

a. The child should become familiar with shank buttons by using 
several large ones. 

b. Push needle through cloth from underneath; put needle through hole 
in shank of button. 

e. Insert needle into material very close to where it is coming out.>^ 
Pull tight. 

d. Continue pattern for 5 cycles. 

e. Hint: For a beginner, do it in these three steps so that the button 
does not slide out of place, 

3) Sewing a 4-hole button 

a. 4-hole buttons are very similar to 2-hole buttons in method of 
sewing in place. 

b. It is recimmonded that the student understand placement: of the 
holes, like a braille "G" (J; 'J), or two holes right and 2 loft, 
or 2 top and 2 bottom. 

c. Practice with a very large button with easily felt holes. 

d. Stitch between 2 holes at a time, doing the series of the 2 holes 
on the right <4 & 5) while keeping thumb covering the two on the 
left (1 & 2). Then do these 2 holes. 

e. Practice on large button then proceed to smaller buttons and then 
to sewing *.hem in place on a garment. One can feel where old 
stitches used to be by feeling thread or a dented or raised spots 
in material. 
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Age 8 find up 
Threading a needle 

1. Use self-threading needles available at most sewing supply departments. 
They have a groove where the thread can be pushed Into the eye and a 
spring that keeps the opening closed so the thread will stay In. 

2. Pull thread off the spool by holding the spool In one hand In front 
of the face and the end of ' the thread In the other hand and unwind 
thread until, arm holding thread Is fully extended to the side and 
thread Is about* two or three feet long (no longer, as thread gets 
easily tangled I). 

3. Release end of thread and pick up thread where It comes off the spool 
and pull sharply with a jerk away from the spool thereby breaking , 
the thread. 

4. Hold needle and thread between thumb and Index finger of one hand. 

5. Wi.th other hand, pull thread gently over the notch Into the top eye 
of the needle. 

6. ^ Stick needle Into a pincushion. 

7. Alternate methods. 

a. Stick needle In something firm like a bar of soap or cork. 

b. Hold thread tightly between thumb and Index fingers of both hands . 
about an inch or less apart and rest In groove In top of needle. 

c. Push thread down In groove of needle until It clicks. Try to 
pull thread back up. It should stay securely In heedle. 

k. 
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SEWING 
Age 8 and up 
Knotting the thread 

Knot each, end of the thread using the folloving method: 
Slide right hand along thread starting at needle and toward end of thread. 
Hold end of thread in between thumb and index finger. .Wrap thread around 
index finger about three or four times. Rub finger and thumb together 
to twist thread and in doing so eventually push thread off finger. Pick 
up thread with right hand again a little distance from the knot with thumb 
and index finger and slide toward the knot until it makes a lump between 
the fingers. Repeat procedures for other end of thread. Then bring the 
two ends together and hold them in pne hand. You can tie the two together, 
biit it is not necessary. 
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Age 8 and up 
Hemming Stitch 

There are many ways to iiem. Thie is one method found very easy for a bXind 
person. 

1. Hold the hsm in the left hand, with thumb where you want the first stitch 
to be. Thumb nail should be at the edge of the hem tape. 

2. Insert the needle on the underneath aide of hem where thumb Is (so the 
knot remaine invisible under hem's edge) and pull all the way through to 
the top. 

3. Move left thumb about V to the right. Pointing the needle towards the 
left, make a very small stitich in skirt right above thuoib and pull 
thread through. 

4. Move left thuo^ about V to the right again. Poin^ the needle towards 
the left make a small stitch in hem and pull through. 

5. Repeat steps 3 and A. The stitches follow a pattern: stitch in hem, 
then stitch in skirt, hem, then skirt. • 

6. Hints: ^, 

a. Place where the last stitch was made can be found by holding needle 

and pulling thxead taut; then sliding left hand from needle along thread 
to where thread comes out of material. 

b. Measurement of V about the width of a finger or^iie-half the thumb. 
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SEWING 

Age B and up 

Tying a knot (after sewing on a button, or at hem of seam) 

1. On underneath side, take a very small stitch with the needle from 
right to left, but do not pull all the way through. 

2. The loop of thread behind needle should be put over the point of the 
needle. 

3. Pull needle through loop until tight. 

4. Repeat steps 1 through 3 about two more times. 
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Age 8 and up 
Iron- on patches 

1. jAy damaged tide up on ironing board. 

2. Locate appropriate patch. 

3. Lay patch adhesive side down on tt>p of damaged area. 

A. With hot Iron, using circular motion, press for eeveral seconds. 

5. Do not remove from Ironing board until repaired item has cooled. 
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INTRCmUCTION 



There are many booki of party end aocial gatnee on the market. Many of them 
with a little iMglnatloti or with a little foresight to put materials Into • 
braille can be adapted for the visually handicapped child. 

Games dealing with the senses are fun for vleuftlly handicapped as well as 
for nonnal children. Other games where braille Is needed to adapt them rtqulr 
a little more pUnnlng. There are community volunteer people tAio will be 
happy to prepare taterlals. Soma resource <>v itinerant teaehert; would be 
willing to braille necessary materials, al'io. 

In the following pages, one will find llsttxi and described JubJ « few of 
the nutwrous possibilities for activities to include the visually handicapped 
child. 
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FAMILY Aim SOCUL HBIATIOMSHIPS 

To develop socially acceptftblo behavior In the visually handicapped child 
In the faffllly and cdninunlty. To suggest activities which would Increase the 
Interaction of visually handicapped students. 

Age 8 and up 

To encouraf.^ child to take pare in available cotnmunlty activities which will 
help to Increase his participation In family and coaiaunlty affairs. 

Look into available comwinlty agencies, business, etc. which provide 
instruction In practical and social activities for the visually ImpalreA. 
For example, the Red Crosii will provide a baby and child care course. 
Arthur Murray will provide dance lessons to visually Impaired students. 
There may be specific Boy Scout, Girl Scout or church groups to join, too. 



FAMILY AMD SOCIAL REIATIONSHIPS 

♦ » . 

To develop socially acceptable behavior In the visually handicapped stu^nt 
in the family,, school, and cotonunlty. 

Age 12 and up 

To provide guidance for the^ student In hajndllng conflicts. . 

Many religious materials are available for thjS blind student if he has 
questions or conflicts. External aid for handling problems can also be 
found through ministers, priests, etc. Some of the sources for brallled 
materials are listed below. . . 

The SocUl Skills section of The Remediation of Learning Dl aabilltles has 
some aecivlties whibh can be used (as is or adapted) for blind students. 
Lessons 51, Anticipatory Response, and S^, Value Judgements, have «ood' 
suggested activities on handling problem situations. For eiiample, learn 
what to expect from breaking the rules (in games, etc.), discuss or act 
out alternate solutions In family problem situations, discuss peer group 
pressures, etc. 

'^(toterlals: Braille Materials for the Blind 

produced by Lutheran Women's Missionarif Society 
Workshop for the Blind 
2534% East 7th Avenue 

North St. Paul, Minn. 55109 . ? 

Sources of reading materials for the Visually Handicapped- 
Religious Materials ^ 
American Foundation for the Blind, Inc. 
13 West 16th Street 
New York, New York 10011 

The Remediation of Learning Disabilities 
A Handbook of Psychoeducational Resource Programs 
Robert E. Valet t 
Pearon Publishers — Cal, 
1967 



BEST copy AMiUBU 



FAISLY AND SOCUL It£UTIONSHIFS 

To develop ioclally acceptable behavior In the vlsuelly handicapped child 
In the fatnlly. school, and conmunlty. To aoggesr activities that ^©u Id 
Increase the Interaction of the vlsuelly handicapped student ^ To develop 
oral, written, and silent coiranunlcatlon skills. 

Age as needed, 

To learn to "read" feeUngs of others from voice. To; learfl.to anticipate 

possible reactlfims according to mood. To learn to express feelings of, one's 

own. ' , . . ' • 

talk about and discuss different feelings. Discuss how a voice retiecta 
mood. Set up situations for the students to act out. See how raany kinds 
of reactions can be triggered by the Interaction Involved. 



ERIC 



FAMILY AND SOCIAL REIATIONSHIPS 



To develop socUUy acceptable behav.i;or in the visually handicapped child 
In the family, school, and community. To augges't activities that /would 
Increase the Interaction of the visually Handicapped student. To/ develop 
oral, written, and silent communication skills. / 



Age as needed 

To discuss family relationships in different settings, 

Discuss: The family at home 

The family in the community 

The family in travel 

The family attending special events 

Materials: Book of Consnon Sense Etiquette 
Eleanor Roosevelt 
The MacMillan Company 
New Yorkj. 1962 



ERIC 



FAMILY AMD SOCUL REXATIOKSHIPS 



To develop socially acceptable behavior in the viaually handicapped child 
in the family* school, ami cosiainity. To suggest activities that would 
increase the interaction of the visually handicapped student. To. develop 
oral, written, and silent coamniGation skills. 

Age 5 and up 

Recognising self in family, peer group, and sooBunity -t development of 
self-image. 

Discuss blindness openly with the blind child and his sighted counterparts; 
how others view a blind person and how others could react to a blind person. 
Discuss ways of handling the different attitudes of people toward them— 
pity, etc. Discuss the responsibility of a blind child as part of the 
family, the cooounity, and the school. 

Day camps and summer camps provide a good opportunity for the visually 
impaired student to interact with his peers. There are some camps, such 
as Lions Camp, especially for the visually ^a^ired, ojt the student may 
attend any good camp program. 1 . . 

The Guide includes the section, "The Child tooka at Himself. Topics for 
activities cover, "Who am I?", '"Who are my family and friends?", "1 Like 
selfl", Uke My Family!", "This is My Rome, Ify Yard...". 

The Social Skills section of The Renediati<m of Learning Disabilities has 
very good activities which can be used as is or when slightly adapted for 
blind students. Lessons 50, SocUl Acceptability ai»! S3, Social Maturity, 
have very good suggested ideas which can be used at various age levels. 
Some exas^les are: discussions of students' views of personal, hooffi, and 
family responsibilities and obligations; recognising and expressing personal 
feels in socially acceptable ways; discussing importance of family and social 
rules; discussing reeponslbilities of being a good neighbor; learning hew to 
get around the neighborhood; etc. 

Parents and/or teachers should plan different outings which will bring the 
child in contact withhLs environment. Suggestions for outings include; 
simple "joumles" in the home (showing the child family heirlooms, furniture, 
etc.); a trip to father's *or mother's work; a nature hike; visiting local 
shops; visiting a construction sight ^ post office, etc. 

'Materials: Book of CoaBwai Sense Etiouette 
E leai|0r~4looseve 1 1 
The KacMlllan Cooqtany y 
New York, Kew York 1962 ^ 

"What To Do When You- See A Blind Person" 

A movie by American Foundation for the Blind 



PAMILT AND SOCIAL RELATIOISHIPS 



PrcBchool Uamlnfl Actlvitlca for 

the Visually Intpalrftd Child " A , 

Guide for Parents 

Instruccional (tateriflls Center 

Oflflce of tht Superiatendent of Public Instruction 

P. 56-61 

The Remedlafclon of Uarning Diaabi litiefl 

A Handbook of Psychoeducatlonal Resource Programs 

Robert E. Valet t 

Fearon Publiihers — Cal. 

1967 

What to Do When There's Nothina to Do 
Boston Children's Medical Center and 
Elizabeth M. Gregg 
Dell Publishing Co. 
1968 



BESrmAVMUBU 

GOOD MMfMBBS 

To develop oral conrminlcation skills. To develop socially acceptable 
behavior in the visually handicapped student in the family, school, and 
eoBBBSinity* 

Age 5 and up 

To develop good manners in the student* 

Provides Ideas for teaching general etiquette. Child should be taught 
that good manners are in^ortant and should be given the opportunity to 
practice good tasnners. The child should learn the "magic words", such 
as "Thank you," "Please," end "Excuse ne." 

Discuss i 

Kanners at home. . .patterns for living, eating, time for quiet, bathroom 
etiquette, telephone, etc. Behavior at school... in class, on way to and 
from school, lunch hour, library, at games, school clubs, etc. Behavior 
at social affairs. Behavior in public. . .dates and dances. Manners and 
behavior in establishing relationships at church. 

Mother — May X? 

List of places to consider: 
on the street 

on buses, planes, taxis, trains, etc. 
in stores, elevators, etc. 
at the theater, movies, lectures, concerts 
in restaurants, (formal and informal) 
at tefts* and receptions * 

Materials: Any good etiquette book will give one many ideas as to what 
to cover in this unit. Examples: 

Mind Your Ifanners 

Betty Allen, Mitchell Pirie Briggs 
J.B. Lippincott Company 
Chicago: 1957 

Book of Common Sense Etiquette 

Eleanor Roosevelt 

Kew York: The Macraillan Co. 

1962 

Kannera telde Easy 
Mary Beery 

New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company 
1954 



GOOD MANNERS 



To .suggest activities that would Increase the Interaction of the visually 
hanidleapped student. To develop socially acceptable behavior in the 
vieually handicapped student in the conminity. To develop oral, written, 
and silent eosnunicatlon skills. 

Age 12 and up ■ 

To in£ora the girl orvboy on dating manners. 

Areas to cover, making or accepting a date, dress for the occasion neat 
appearance, be on time— be ready for the date, appropriate conversation. 
Do's and don'ts for boys and girls. 

Have the student read available braille publication. 
The Party Book 
Carlson, Abingdon, 1963 
2 v., 327 pp. 
APH #5-9617 
Price: $7.20 

Discuss behavior on dutch dates, blind dates, and regular dates. 

Provides information for boys and girls on how to conduct themselves Ir 
dating situations. 

There are many activities which can be planned which provide the student 
with opportunities to be a host or hostess. For example, young children 
can be the host or hostess at a classroom party or even during milk 
and cookies time around the table. Older children can plan parties, 
such as a Christmas party, where their parents, friends, or other school 
personnel are invited, and the student are responsible for preparingi 
serving the foodi and clean-up. 

Materials:. The Party Book 

American Printing House for the Blind 
1839 Frankfort Avenue ^ 
Louisville, Kentucky 40206 ^ 
(available on state quota) 

Mind Yoiir Manners 
Bette Allen 

J.B. Llppincott Company 
New York: 1957 

Techniques in Dally Living 

Curriculum Guides Developed by Child Care Staff 
Illinois Braille and Sight Saving School 
1970 

Page 136 



GOOD MUnSRS 

To dtvelop oral and silent casaainlcatlon akllla. To develop iocUlly 
acceptable behavior In the viiually Impaired student in the family, 
school, and comnunlty. ^ 

Age 5 and up 

To £amlllarlae the student with the proper way to make Intrpductlons. 

Give fflsthods for teaching the "hows" of making introductions— between 
men and women, older and younger people. Also information on how to 
acknowledge an introduction, the importance of shaking hands, and 
standing up when meeting someone, etc. should be given. 

i 

Cot Acquainted Excursion 

Arrange chairs to resemble the seating arrangement in the coach of a 
train (double file). Have the children pretend they have just met on 
the train. Have each set of people Introduce themselves to each other 
Have them carry «i a conversation. At frequent intervals, call out a 
station at which time, each person Is to sit with a different person. 
Introductions and conversation begins again with the new person. 

Introductions. ^ , 

Players sit in a circle. Distribute a sheet of paper to each player. 
Hsve the players write a name or the leader writes names on sheets of 
papers. A description of the person can be Included (age, man or 
woottn, etc.). The namos and descriptions can be brailled or put into 
large type. 

Have the person Introduce the person on his left and proceed around 
the circle until everyone has had a chance to make an introduction. 

Materials : Teehniaues for Dallv Uving 

Curriculum Guides Developed by Child Care Staff 
Illinois Braille and Sight Saving School 
1970 c?> 
P. 126-7 

Social Gamcfl for Recreation 
Second Edition 

Evelyne Borst and Elmer D. Mitchell 
The Ronald Press Company, Kew York 
1959 



60QD MMIMBHS 

To suggest activities that would increase the interaction of the visually 
handicapped student; To develop socially acceptable behavioV in the 
visually handicapped student or child in the £a&ily» school, and coomsniey 

Age 3 and up 

To develop proper table etiquette* 

Plan different activities with your students to further develop good 
table manners* After some discussion on tabls manners, have the students 
go out together to dinner at a local restaurant or plan a dinner of some 
type (potluek, etc.). In planning a dinner, not only will the students 
have the opportunity to practice good table manners, but they can practice 
preparing a meal, setting the table, etc. 



GOOD KdNNBBS 

To develop oral, written, and silent consnunlcatlon skills. To develop 
socially acceptable behavior in the visually handicapped student or child 
in the family, school, and coonunity. 

Age 5 and up 

To develop proper telephone use and etiquette. 

Use the Teletrainer units which are avAiUble for elaesrooom use by 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. These units are prepared for the third and 
seventh levels, but can be adapted by the teacher for use at all grades 
levels. The units supply braille and print booklets on the use of the 
telephone, movies of possible telephone situations (how would you handle 
this, etc.), and a telephone hook-up where you can control rings, etc., 
and carry on two way conversations. Illinois Bell will also supply an 
obsolete phone for your use in the classroom. 

M|terl9l8; Contact Illinois Bell for information. 



COMMUNICATION SKIUS 



To develop vritten eoamunieation skllU . 
Age 10 end up 

To teech or iiq>rove cooBainlcatlon skills; braille reading end writing, 
typing. 4 

Hadley School offers sooe courses on a pre-hlgh school level. Some 
possible courses in vritten coenunlcatlon would be braille* (Talking 
Braille, Braille Rsviev, Braille Reading Review, Braille Writing, 
Grade III Braille, Typewriting for Partially Sifted and Blind Persons).. 
Check with lUidley School on the appropriateness of these courses . 

KAterials: Hadley School for the Blind 
700 Elo Street 
Ulnnetka, Illinois 60093 
Phone: (312) 446-8111 



BEST COPY AV/UIABLE BEST COPY flMIUlDlE 



C0M^2UNICATION BKILIiS 

To suggest activities that would increase the interaction of the 
visually handicapped student* To develop oral and written coiaounieation 
skills. 

Age - all 

it 

Development of depth of topic in conversation* 

Have the students work on a class newspaper tor newsletter which includes 
school, family, and neighborhood news item. (ConBUKity and other, news as 
well if desired.) This will make the students more aware of what is going 
on about them and perhaps encourage their participation in different 
activities. It will also give the students knowledge of coonon subjects 
with which to talk to others in, the school, hooiQ, etc. 

Include in your aurriculum a section on current events. Have the students 
keep up with news reports on a variety of topics. Co over editorials and 
newspaper reports together. Debate current issues. These activities can 
be done on the local (coanmnity) , state, national, or world level. 

Blind people will often suffer from a very high degree of verbalism. 

Verbalism is "the manipulation of empty words or those with. ..few. . . 

associative links." Although everyone engages in some verhalism, s^ny 
.blind people exhibit it to a degree which results in c£ny faulty 
'generalizations. It is necessary t-o'provide many rich, stimulating 

experiences in order to make the blind child's speech n»re meaningful 

to him. 

Discuss gossip and how it can affect both.. the person speaking and the 
one being spoke about. 

Katerials: The Visually Handicapped Child in School 
Berhold Lowenf eld-Ed. 
The John Day Co^ New York 
1973 

P. 210-211 



COQiUMXCATXO!} SKILI£ 

To develop written coomunlcation skills. ~, . 

Age S and up 

• ' * 

To provide infomation on the different typ^a of slates and styluses 
available for use. 

Howe Press of Perkins School lor the Blind offers a variety of slates 
including a postcard site which is handy for notctaklng for students.. 
They alfiio offer several types of erasers v 

Once a child learns braille and is able to use a 6late and stylus, it 
is necessary to provide different activities Which require the child 
to use the slate and stylus. Hsva the children in the class exchange 
phone numbers, etc.. and use the slate and stylus to do so; or ask a 
particular child to grab his slate and stylus, and joe down a list of , 
iteqis for you. The more you have the child use the slate and stylus, 
and let hla see the practical reasons for using the slate and styJ-us, the 
iBoro confidence he will lain and the more ha will use it. 

American Printing House provides slates for many different wees and 
preferences. ome of these are Interpolnt Pocket Slate (Cat. #1-0007), 
Xntevpolnt Postvard Slate (l-OOll), Desk Slate (1-0004 and 1-00C6). 
Corr;ectlng Slate (1-0019 and 1-0014), Pocket Slate (^-OOJS, 1-0009. , 
1-0016, 1-0010), Plastic Pocket Slate (1-0008), Post Card (1-0018, 1-0012). 
Brown Slate (1-0017). The teacher should help the student become 
familiar with the different types of slates so that he can choose 
the slate which best suits his needs. 

ttoterlals: Howe Press of Perkins School for the Blind 
Watertown, Massachusetts 02172 

i 

Aiaerlcan Printing House for the Blind 
1839 Frankfort Avenue 

Louisville. Kentucky 40206 ' 
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COMMUNICATION SKILLS, , 

To develop oral, written,^ and silent cotnmunlcat ion skills. 

Ago 8 and up ^ 

To encourage appropriateness of speech. 

Discuss or act out situations where different types of speech (appropri- 
ateness) would be used. Talk about the right words for certain occasions 
and places < Discuss conversational possibilities and courtesies. List 
some do's and don'ts of conversation. Often blind persons wait to 
monopolize the conversations to assure contact. This needs to be discouraged. 

The student should be encouraged to participate in school or community 
speech (debate), dranuitic etc., events. . These activities provide practice 
in expressing oneself clearly both in speech and thought, as well as, 
opportunities to develop good gestures, facial expressions, eye contact, 
fflobiUCy, etc. 

0 

Some hints for parents: 

1) "Encourage your child to talk about his feelings. Help him understand 
what happiness, anger, and sadness mean." (p. 5) 

2) "Talk to your child about the things around him." He must learn from 
what he touches, tiears,'not: what he sees." (p. 5) 

3) "Encourage your child to speak in sentences. Ask him to tell his 
favorite stories." (p. 33) 

The teacher should be aware that, many young children have articulation 
problems in speech until second and third grade. After this time, if 
articulation problems persists,. it may be wise to seek advice from 
specialists. Tlie teacher should also alway,s speak clearly and properly 
herself since children will imitate speech at this stage. 

Opportunities for orally relating family or school experiences, dramacic 
play> and any other activities where the child must cl<>arly express himself 
verbally should be provided. 

The source listed below is a book of poetry in which colors are described 
In more concrete terms (matched with items or experiences a blind child . 
can understand). The book is <jna example of a method to help a blind 
child better understand abstract words and use them with more meaning in 
convereaeion. 

Ask the players to form a double circle— some facing In a counterclockwise 
direction, some in a clockwise direction. On a signal or to music, the 
students or children attending a party move in their given direction. When 
the music stops or a signal is given, the circles face one another. The 
leader announces a topic of converaation. They discuss the subject until 
the signal is given or the music resumes. At each halt, they find a new 
partner to discuss a different subject with, A visually handicapped 
child could easily be included in this game by using the following sighted 
guide technique. 



Coiamunlca t ion ' 3kl 1 U 

ttocerlald: Hook of Ccqaon Sense Et.tQU«?tt<^ * 
Roosevelt 

Part VXIX, eh, 30 p. 497 

Mftnnero Made iSasv . chapter 8, p. 122 
Berry, HcGr«tf-Hlll» 1966 
Grades V*IX. 6 records #3«3551 
Prlet: $4.50 

Af&erlceh Printing House for the Blind 
1839 Fren!;fort « 
LoaisvilU, Kentucky , 

Pyeschool Learning. Activities for the 
I Visual Iv IiBtMtired Child - A Guide for 

1 Parents 

' Instructional Materials Center 

Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 

Teaching the Visuany limited Child 
* Virginia B. Bishop 

Chas. C. 'Ihosias: Springfield* Illinois 
1971 . 
pp. 65-66 

i 

Ks^ is tones and Balibut Bones 
Itavy O'Keill 

Deubleday and Co., S.Y. K.Y. 
1961 

Social Gfe!ief for Recreation 
Second Edition 

_ Bvelyne jBorst and Elwer D. Mitchell 

The Ronald Press Company, New York 
1959 . 



COMMUNICATioN SKILLS * , , . 

To develop written consiunlcatton skills. 

Age 8 and up , 

To teach th.e .child how to use the typewriter and to type letters, 
use any «ood typing b^^^^^^^ 

type. ' ■ ♦ . ' ■ • . . { ' ( ■ ■ 

• use a good etiquette book ft9 a re,source for teaching the child how to 
type personal letters. 

• * 

. ttoterUls: T^Arittftfl^ the vt>iiiallv Limited Child - . ' 

Virginia E. Bishop * . 

Chas. C. niojias - Springfield, .Illinois 

1971 ; - . . <■ 

p. 111-131 . ' 

One possible source which Is available £r<m . 
American Prlrttlng House, on state quota 1»: 

Mfltinpra tftda Easy • . 

Berry, McGraw-Hill ' . 

1966 . . 

Grades V-IX, 6 records^ . • 

#3-3551 . . o V 

Price: $4.50 
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COMMUNiariOM SKILLS 

To develop written communication skills. 

! 

Age 4 an4 up 

To learn to write longhand with the use of aids. Use* a signature guide • 
to aid in reducing the size of a blind student's signature to an acceptable 
size for Important papers and checks. 

Signature Guide— use to practice in reducing the size of the signature. 
Use the script guide in writing longhand^ Provide experience In using 
raised paper and stationary. 

There is also a script writing guide available from England which works 
very well. It uses an odd sized paper and encloses the paper In a frame 
which has clastic pieces resembling lines all the way down the page. 

Script Guide— WS203 $8.. 95 
Signature Gulde--WS202 .65 
Plastic Scripts Guides .40 

.95 

Signature Guide .30 

Grooved Fiber Writing Guide 8^^ x 11 / 
1 doacn — .30 / 
Raised Line Tablets / 
Raised Line Checkbooks 

I 

Make an outline with Elmer's Glue of the student's signature. Let dry and 
use an an aid In learning how to form the letters. 

Put an outline of glue on the paper— then press plece^ of yarn on to form 
the outline of the signature. 

Materials: American Foundation for the Blind 
15 West 16th Street 
Department B 

Nev York, New York lOOll 

Howe Press of Perkins School 

for the BUnd / 

Watertown, Massachusetts 02172 

' American Printing House for the Blind 
1839 FraAkfort Avenue. 
Louisville, Kentucky 40206 
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StXXNT C(»fi1Ul{ICATX(»: 

lo develop socially acceptable bchAviok* In the visually haiidlcapped child In 
the Cattily , > school, and comsunity. 

Age 5 and up , • 

* If * 

To acquaint the child with unacceptable blindisos*^ 

Through dlecuoeion etc., acquaint the child with those blindiera which are 
unacceptable. Let the child knew that othsi^ do not do these things and 
that by doing so tie laakes hioself conspicuous. Talk about aceeptabld 
gestures. . 

• « 

:iatenalR: ^ Techniques for Daily Living 

Curriculum Guides Developed by Child Care Sta££ 
Illinois Braille and Sight Saving School 
1970 

page 131 
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COMirJMICATlOll SKXULS 

To develop silent cosnunlcatlon skills. To develop socially acceptSbU 
behavior In the visually handicapped child in the family, school,' and 
cotmunity. 



Age ft and up 

Development of eye contact. 



/ 



Discuss with the child "eye- contact" and why he should use eye contact, 
(People should look at the person who is talking because it is polite, 
it makes the person feel you are interested, etc.) Talk with the 
student and /remind him to turn his head in the direction of the person 
who is speaking to him. Practice this. 



Haterials: 



Taehnlflues for Daily Living 

Curriculum Guides Developed by Child Care Staif 

Illinois Braille and Sight Saving School 

1970 

page 128 
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SX22MT COMNUMXaTXON 

To develop silent eooaiunieatlon skills. To develop socUlly aoeeptebU 
behavior in the vlriuelly handicapped child in the family, school, and 
eonsunity. 

Age 5 and up 

To inpress upon the child the importance of facUl expresaions in conveying 
feelings and attitudes. 

Do not hesitate to remind the child to use facial expressions. A phrase 
such as, "You don't look as if you enjoy this. Show that you are happy" 
would be sufficient. 

Varying the activity slightly for the age level of the child, have the 
child, make faces, using basic smiles or frowns, in clay or vet sand. 

A curriculum for teaching facial expressions, practicing appvepriaee 
facial expressions whila^ limine ting inappropriate ones, would be good. 

Four and five year olds will love to act out simple nursery rhymes;, such 
as, Goldilocks and the Three Bears, or the Three Uttle Kittens. They 
don't need to always remember the lines exactly. They will also enjoy singing 
rhymes, such as, Uttle Sally Saucers. Older children can pantomine to 
other singing games, such as this. 

The Farmer Grows the Wheat— (Tune of the Farmer in the Dell) 
wordet „ pantomine: 

1. The farmer grows the wheat Digging, planting, cutting, threshing 

2. The Millers grind It to flour Windmill turning, grinding, fifting, 

filling flour bigs 

3. The baker maked the dough Mixing, Imeading, doygb rising, and 

putting in oven 

4. The grocer eells the bread Take off shelf, packing, take money, 

say thank you 

5. The child eats a slice Eating or making a sandwich and eating it 

A kinesic vocabulary which can be used in the training of facial expressions, 
gestures, and posture. PACUL EXPRESS ICaiS « g?in, smile, frown, anger, 
surprise, disgust. Gestures - Positive response head shake, Kegative response 
head shake. Doubtful of indecisive shoulder shrug. Motioning "come to" 
"go away" and "Hi" , Pointing* - "pointing "over there" "here" "this" "that" 
"you" "he" "him" "me" "I", DESCRIPTIVE - hand, arms, fingers— "big" "large 
"huge" "little" "small" " tiny" "short" "wide" "thick" "narrow" "straight" 
"thin" "curved" "round" "circular" "fatV "bumpy" "rougli" "smooth" "two" 
"three" "four" etc. 

Use large paper bags as tusks. The child can use different smiles, frowns, 
to make different facial expressions. Use the masks in dramatic play. 

Happy Face Gamf< - One would have to adapt the board to work with a blind 
etudent. It can be done. 

A curriculum for teaching facial gestures (smiles, frowns, etc.) 

Through a Girl or Boy Scout Organisation or a community group, the visually 
handicapped child can participate in dramatic productions. 
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UMI COmUNIUIIOM 



terlals: Our Blind Chtltlren 
Berthold Un^enfeld 
Chas. C. Thoaaa» N.Y. 
1971 

p. 207-8 

\ 

Techniq\iey for D^tlv Living 

Curriculum developed by thu Child Care Staff 

Illinois Braille and Sight Saving School 

1970 ^ 

page 131 

The PflTOtlv Gatnia Book 
cotBpiled by Rover t V. Masters 
Ooubleday and Co., Inc. N.Y. 
pp. 34, 72, and 121-2 

Apple, Marianne H. 

"Kinesic Training for Blind Pereons: 
A Vital Moans of Conmunlcation." 
Key Outlook for the Blind . Sept. 1972 
Vol. 66 #7 p. 207 

What to do When "There's Nothinft to Do " 

Boston Children's Medical Center and 

EUeabeth M. Gregg 

Dell Publishing Co., Inc. M.y. 

1968 

page 104 

A Step-bv-Step_ Guide to Personal Management 

for Blind Persons 

American Foundation for the Blind 

1970 

page 196 
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SILBNT COMKUMIGATION 

To develop ellent communication eklllfi, to develop socially acceptable 
.behavior In the visually handicapped child in the fanily, school* and 
connoinity. 

Age 5 and up 

To develop accuracy in gestures i body language eoomunication* 

Work froa soall moveoents out to large ones. The child can pantonine 
to descriptive poetry or verse. This can be used at all levels, 
depending on the particular verse or materials used. For example, 
the child or children could mimic the flight ot a flock of birds— 
"I wave my arms in the air. I make my hands flutter. I wave my 
arms high and flutter like birds flying, I hold my head high; I 
wave my arms. I flutter ny hands. Z nin through the air like 
birds flying. I hold my arms out. I feel the air under them* The 
birds stop flying. I stop running. X stand and shrug my shoulders 
and shake myself. I hold my elbows close to my sides* X sit down. 
I vest my chin on my chest." 

Some other suggestions for possible verses aret angry cat with arched 
back, bunny rabbit hopping in garden or eating carrot, duck waddling 
tc the pond, a hoop rolling (somersault i etc.), oppossum rolling down 
elope, sleeping baby bear, astronaut doing moon walk* 

Like all young children, visually handicapped youngsters will enjoy 
rolep laying. Simple games of "pretending", such as playing house with 
one child as the moKher, etc., can do much toward the development Of 
gestures (rocking the baby), facial expressions, etc. 

A list of gestures with which the child should become familiar: gestuires 
involving the hands and arms, such as waving hello and good^by, or 
waving someone past, cupping the hand to yell, cupping the hand to whisper, 
fanning with your hand or a magazine, pointing your hand or finger, clapping, 
cupping hands to drink water, etc.; gestures involving the head, such as, 
••nodding yes" or "no", turning the head when sneeslng, nodding to motion 
•Viet* 8 go", bowing the head only; and miscellaneous gestures, such as 
skooplng, bending, gathering scraps from the table into one pile, sitting 
with hands folded on Up, standing with arms at sides. 

Have the child "act out" or pantomime to records. Children can pantomime 
to different sounds on records such as those. on recoils found in the 
?eabQdy Language Development Kit (for example: the sound of a ball 
bouncing; have the child Identify the sound and then pantOTjioe bouncing a 
ball.) or to other records such as "Let's fie Firemen" (#1024 - Children's 
Record Guild). 

A currlculxtm for teaching haiid gestures would also be useful. 
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MaterUlti The Felfcwavft ftimlbut of Children 's Gaaaa 
Iris Vinton 
Stackpole Books, Pa. 

1970 

page 241 

. Techniques for Oallv LlvinR 
Currleuluffl developed by Child Care Staff 
Illinois Braille and Sight Saving School 
1970 

pag^ 132«»133 

Peabody language Developoent Kits 

What to do When "There's Nothing to Do" 
Boston Children's Kedlcal Center and 
Elisabeth M« Gregg 
Dell Publishing Co., Inc. N.Y. 
1968 

page ld7 

A Step'bvStep Guide to Personal 
Management for Blind Persons , 
' American Foundation for the Blind 
1970 

page 196-199 
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sii£irr cpMMinrrcATXON 

To auggosc actlvteiea that would lucreaaa tho interaction of tho visually 
tiSlndl capped child. 

Age 3 and up 

To encouiragQ "11b toning" 

Musical diairs. 

"Simon says". ' *' 

Mho is Speaking? The players elt in a clfcle, all except the person chosen 
to bo "It", who stands In the center. Blindfold "It" if necessary. Have 
the playors change seats to increase the difficulty "it" will have in 
identifying them. Have someone tap the shoulder of one- of the players in 
the group and say "Speak to it, please." The person responds with a 
remark and "It" tries to identify the player's voice and give his name, 
Xf he guesses correctly, "it" exchanges places with tho player. If, ^ 
hotnsver, he guesaes incorrectly, another person Iw selected whom "It" 
must try to Identify. If "It" falls to Identify two players consecutively, 
he selects another member of the group to take his place while he Joins 
the clrclR. (Ihlc should be played all the playors ktiow one another 
well enough filtat they are able to identify one another's voices.) 

"Cheep-dieep" . Choose oite child to be Mother Hen. She (or he) goes out 
of the room for a short time while the other children choose soweone to be 
the baby chicken. All of the children in the room should bo seated with 
both of their liands covering their mouths. When Mother lien cooseo back 
into tho vom she/he aftye, "Where is my baby chicken f" The baby chicken 
says very soetly, "Ch^Rp^Cheep." The Mother Hen listens closely and hao 
two chances Co find het^ baby. If after two guesses, she does not find 
her baby chicken, she tias to go out of the rooai and do it over again. If, 
however, she/he Identlflea t*hii3h child the "a»oep-Cheep" Is coming from, 
she may slfc down, and tho baby chicken new becoxaes the new Mother Hen, 
Ihe goJBSi starts again. 

Ticking Timer. A kitchen timor Iq set foe a certain length of time and 
hidden somewhere in a room. The searcher's only clue is the ticking 
sound. His time is up when the bell goes off. 

Find the Watch. Blindfold, If necessary, one player* "it", who stands 
In the centar of a circle which Is made by all the other players. Sooieone 
holds a tmtch at face level and stands within "its" hearing range. Start 
the watch, "It" tries to locate It by listening to the ticking of the 
watch. When he finds It he puts hie hands on it. A time-koeper tias a 
record of how long It take« each player to find the watch. After everyone 
liao had a tunt, the play«Jr finding the watch in the shortest time wins. 
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Maeerlals : Secial Gamaa for Recreation 

Evelyne Best and Elmer 0. Mitchell 
Ronald Press Co. , New York 
Copyright, 1959 

The Rainy Day Book 
Alvin Sehwarts 
Pocket Books 
Copyright, 1968 
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To det;elop tllent eoonunicaticm skills. To dovelop soeUlly accaptAbU 
behavior, In the visually handicapped child in the family, school, and 

eoBEatnity. 

Ag« 5 and up 

To eoach the importance, of good posture and to practice good posture. 

Posture (sample): 
A. Standing 

1. Put heed erect. 

a. Chin parallel to floor; top of head should feel as if being 
pulled upwards 

2. Stand with feet pointed ahead approxioately two inches apart. 

3. Stand with shoulders back and dropped in a relaxed position. 
U* Hold chest hi^. 

5. Hold stomach in. " 

6. Keep knees relaxed. 

7. Elbows should be slightly bent f nd palms turned in toward body. 

a. A child laiy use the flat surface of a wall as a guide for 
standing correctly. 

b. Be sure child's back is flat against the wall by trying to 
put your hand between his back and the wall (thia is to Insure 
perfect posture). 

A curriculum for teaching good posture while standing, sitting, walking, 
and lifting Would be helpful if patterned after the above. 

Enroll girls in a department store charm class (W|^y Ward j etc.) where 
they will participate with others in learning the proper way to carry 
themselves, appropriate gestures, etc., in addition to other valuable lessone 
in grooming, nake«up, clothing. 

A Grooming and Exercise class as part of the curriculum can be helpful in 
teaching the basics of good posture ai^ proper ges turn's and mannerisms. 

Use the student's body to demonstrate posture; let student feel body posture, 
tfake use of straight surface or wall to illustrate correct posture. 

Use songs with movement to go along, such as: 
"Stand Up Tall" 
Stand up tall; (sund) 
Rands in the air; (raise hands) 
Kow sit in your chair; (sit) 

Clap your hands; (clap three times as words are sAid) 
Make a frotm; (Icnit brows) 
Smile and smile; (smile) 

And flop like e clown I (relax with arms dangling.) 
Adapt the songs for the age level. 

Use Jointed or wire dolls to show differences between good and poor posture. 
Have the child imitate the good positions. j 

Have the students work on the construction of joints puppets (marionettes) 
and then use these puppets in a production. 
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Stocerialo: Technlgueii f?r Patlv Living 

IlUnoie Braille and Sight Saving ScheoX 
658 Bast State Street 
Jacksonville* Illinois 
page 89 ' 

^ Step-bv-Step Guide te Peraonal Management. 
for l^lini Persona 
/ Aneriean Foundatioa for the Blind 

1970 

page 192-195 

P fft-pftne Mobility and (teient atlon Skills 

ft%T fche Blind - CurricVilUia Gui de 
Michigan School for the B^lind 
lansing, Michigan 

page 3 ' . . 
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BESI COI^X AVAILABLE 



To auggeot aetivitleo th&t would increase the interaction of the 
vietially handicapped student. 

Age S and up 

Toi play Faffious Characters* To develop oral conversation. 
FatBOus Characters 

Pin a slip of paper on each person with the name of a nursery rhyme or 
fairy tale character for young children* or a famous character for the 
older children. Do not let him know what the name of his character is. 
As the students move about the room, they look at the names of the other 
students. They speak with them as if they were speaking to the real 
person. Each person tries to gues wt<o he is through the hints from these 
conversations. Continue the game until several people have guessed 
%Ako ^li^y are. 

20 Questions 

One player decides to hinself» without telling anyone else, that he is 
an animal or animal product. His opponents try to figure out what he 
is by asking him questions. They all take turns asking questions until 
20 questions have been asked. All of the questions have to be ones that 
can be answered with only a "yee" or "no", "I don't kn(w"» or "sometiiaes". 
The pereon portraying the animal or product gets the same number of 
points as the number of questions asked when a correct guess is made. 
If after 20 questions, nobody guesses correctly, the person gets the same 
number of points as the nomber of questions asked when a correct guess is 
made. If after 20 questiisns, nobody guesses correctly, the person gets 
, SO points. The one with the most points at the end is the winner. 

Role Playing through the use of puppets 

Attached Is a sample of a very inexpensive puppet— lunch bag and 
construction paper. This could be designed with any object or 
person. The sample ehcm a pumpkin. 

Katerials: Social Games for Recreation 

Evelyne Borst and Elmer D. Mitchell 
The Ronald Press Company 
New York 1959 

The Rainy Day Book 
Alvin Schwartz 
Pocket Books 
Copyright, 1968 

Lur «ii bags 

Construction paper 

Other materlale for making puppets 
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COMnieUtLT ADAPTED GAMES 



To iuggest activlticf that veuld Increfige the Intonetlon of the vleuelly 
handicapped child with his sifted peers. 

Ages vmry 

To lean and play gaffles. 
Beetle 

This gaos eontains vooden pieces oaking up eoaponent parts of four "beetles", 
and is for tvo to four players. Beetles are assetdbled by each player according 
to throws of the dice. The first iKtt e completely asseBd)led figure is the 
winner* TWo or saore sete say b^ coobined for larger nunbers of players. , 

Bingo - ^ ^ , 

Bingo for individual players : adapted for blind students. Ihe board ie 
6" by 6 3/4" and 3/8" thick. The plastic top is flexible and has brailla 
ai^ print numbers on <;onvex s^res. Press the nuoiber docm with your finger 
and it snaps into a cc^acave position. No call nuaberfs are used. The 
nu^ers can be quickly snapped back to their original position by using 
ti9 finger holes in jthe back of the board. 

Card gaoas (Canasta, Pinochle, War, Crasy Eights, Rmay) 
Brailled "Bicycle" Cards — Standard Deck 
Brailled **Bicyele" Cards — Pinochle Cords 
Ken Plastic Brailled Cards — Stendard Deck 

Kern Plastic Brailled Cards — Pinoehle Cards ^ 

Juabo Cards — oversised 8yi!d)ols and numbers for persons with ispaired vision. 

Standard Deck 



Checkers . ^ 

Checkers: adapted for blind students. The checker boerd is a 12' plastic 
square with sunken I' squares 3/10" deep. Colors are dietinguiahed by 
round and square ten. The men are 3/8" thick and hollw on one side for 
their use as .Kings. 

Chess 

Chess Set: adapted for blind students. Wooden chess bo4rd and men. Board 
with raised and lowered squares. Heasures 113/4" square by 1" thick. Mfin 
equipped with oetal pegs which fit Into holes on board. Colors distinguished 
by having "flats" sanded on the white. Men are housed in a wooden box with 
slide cover. ^ 

Chinese Checkers 

Chinese Checkers: adapted for blind students. This gsme is played just like 
regular Chinese Checkers . with a 16V' square wood- f rased board and with 
differently ehaped wooden oeo. 

Cribbage 

Wooden board measures 3" x 14 3/4" . Roles earked with groiaaets for easy 
locatloit. Brass toarkers in enclosure in rear. <kie also ne^s a brailled 
deck of regular playing cards. 
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C0HMEiu:ui.tY ADAPTiiD ciniis - ° ffffj[ AVAILABLE 

' % * ' 

; ' * 

/ 

Doralnoofi . 

Oomlucce: adapted tor blind atuUmiCfi. Playet'' with plccus o£ molded plastic 
vith ratfied dobs. FolW ebe rotsutar trulea of Oamlnoea. / 

Fractions - ; , 

TWo decks ^each with 54 cdt-ds vlch dltl-etrent fraction values. Flayed eoiaewhae 

like runny, biit object Is to loakc vjhole nimibers. .For dilidran 8-14, but adults 
can play too. " -i:', ./ 

. ■ , / ■ ,/ 

Parcheesi / 

Farcheesi: adapted for blind students. This game is played with a heavy 

cardboard with a wooden frame which measures 173/4*' squara. The dice have 

raised does, Tlie regularly inkprinted squares and spaces are replaced by 

holes Into Which men of four different shapes, fit. Extra holes outside 

the pattern indicate safety spaces. The original Fareheesl rules ace 

followed. " - o . . ' 

Special QSkvA gaoid with 23 variations. ' ' 
Scrabble 

.Jraille-iudleatlons added by tuanu facta re r 00 game can be played by blind 
' and/or sighted /persons. Plaatic waffl@-llUc mat with braille syc^oln has 
been placed on /top of inkprlnt board. Tiles ^ with inkprint board. Tiles, 
with Inkprlnt and braille letters, fie securely Into niat. Board equipped 
with built- in /turning device maklnp. It 'tevolva eaelly when placed on flat 
surface. Titeiudes ins cruet ions in bralHe and inkprint as well aa plastic 
braille card siving value and dlscrlbutloii ot tiles. Tile racks provided. 
Board measurefs about 13'* aq\tar3. . , 



Hi-Q Puzzle 

Hi-Q I'ussle. . .An excellent solitaire game with many variations. Plastic 
pegs and a board with 33 holes In it are used foV this game. At the 
beginning, pegs ere fit into all the holes in the board except one. The 
object Is to remove all the pegs except cue by jumping as you do in 
checkers. The peg t^iiich remains at the end shiiuld be in the hole which 
was originally lefr ^^lank. 

Tic-Tac-lhree ^ • f 

Tic- rac-Threc. This can be played by two or more people and the rules for 
Tic- l^c -Three are followed with many variations available. The playing board 
if) 10" Square and consists of 9 large squares, each having 3 shaped recesses 
for pieces. (Xte of the sets of piecos has a notch on the top. F.ach set of 
pieces has 9 round, 9 triangle and 9 cquare shapes which correspond to the 
recesses In the playing board.. 

Kace rials: Adapted fom of die games available fran; 
American K'ouudatlon for the Blind 
15 West I6th Street 
New Yorljy New York 10011 
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'CEMERAL PARTY /CROUP @MCS 



Ago varies 



Teakettle ' . • * 

One player leaves the room and the other players decide on tito words which 
are pronounced alike and have different meanings. V5hen the words have been 
"decided upon, the player who left the room returns. • He may ask questions, 
and the players must use sentences <n which the word decided upon should 
occur, but Instead of saying the words they must replace the words with 
the word teakettle. The player who gives away tHe- words or who furnishes 
the clue that enables the leader to gues must be 'the next to. go out, and 
80 on. • 



..Scavenger. s.<;.Mf.ry '.\^..-. , 

• - - "Olvidd the total 'group- Into foursomes. '^^^ <^ach f^roup ^ llat^iof Items 

that they ar€ to find. None of the Items'may be purchased , . but' must be. 
.......requested from- the homes in the Immedlaie neighborhood. Set a, time for 

the return of the students; any groups late will be omitted from the 

competition. The group finding all or the most Items from thd-Jlst wins. 

All groups should be given the same list of Items to be found. \ • ° 

.1 ' 'r. 

Jack and the Bean Stalk (or any other story) 

Name the- guests after the objects -and. characters in the story. The leader 
In the center reads the story. As the story is read, names of these obJect^s 
and characters wlll be inentloned. As these are read, the player with that " 
name must get up and turn around. When the word beanstalk.ls. mentioned all 
must change chairs. If the leader 'secures one of these chairs, the person 
left without a chair must become the reader and the game continues. 

Bean Trading 

Give each guest ten beans. Throughout the party whenever any player gets 
another player to answer a question with "yes" or "no", that one must give 
him a bean. A prize can be given at the end of the party to the one ^ 
securing the highest number of beans. 

Grocery store '* 

Divide the group Into two equal parts. These two groups face one another. 
The. leader .stands In the ceqtei 'with a number of letters face down in front 
of him. He picks them up one at a time, l^nien he says them, the first 
per&on In each line says the name of a food that can be purchased at the 
grocery score. The team answering first gets one point. The first members 
of each team ro to the back of the line; the game continues uslhg the 
next in line for each team trying to answer .for^the next letter the leader 
pulls. . ' , .' ' 

Four of a kind 

Write the name of the .same song on four separate cards. Do a different song 
on four cards for as many groups of Jour as are attending. Give a card to 
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GW&tlkl JPARTV/GROUP G^S ] 

ctcth i>«r«on. At the sigiuil thejr are to find the other three people who have 
tn^ tane tong they. The ilret four to £ind er eh other win. They are 
then asked to elng or hums, their song. 

Spin the bottle ♦ 

AU the playere sit in a circle and the leader aaks t;. n to number off all 

She way around and aakn them to , reioenber their number. The leader then 

i^ittt Che bottle on its side. As he does this, he calls out two numb.era. 

The ones who have these nutrlx^rs must catch the bottle before it stops 

moving. If he does not, he must pay a forfeit. There can be one standard 

forfeit or a bunch of forfeits chosen like a grab bag technique. 

Poison Penny 

A penny should h» glveii to one player in the circle and passed around antong 
the players as long as music is played. The player who has the penny when 
the fsusic stops must drop out of the game. Ko player must hesitate to take 
the penny «^en offei-ed to him» but must take it and pass it on quickly. If 
the group is large, more than one penny should be used* 

Beanbag Scramble , i ' . 

There should be one less beanbag than players. The bags are placed on the 
floor as thfe people stand In a circle. While music is being played, every- 
body should march around in a circle until the taisic stops. At this time, 
everybody scrambles for the beanbago. Ihe player that fails to get one is 
out. This goes on and on, each time with one less beanbag than the number 
of people still in the game. A.priae should^ be given to the one who gets 
the last bag. ^ / ~ 

Parmer in the Dell • 
The players all stand In a circle with one of them inside the circle representing 
the fanner. As r.he words »re sung,, the action described in them takes place 
among the children. In the second verse, the farmer chooses a wife, and in 
the third verse the wife chooses someone for the child, and so on. The final 
lines are "The rat takes the cheese" ond "The cheese stands alone" at which 
time all t>e chilciren chase the cheese (if there is enough room to run about). 
The one who catches the cheese hecomes t\\Q farmer for the next game. The ' 
words are as follows: ' . j 

V " ' ' ', , 

The farmer In the doll, , 
The farmer In the dell, 
Helgh'O, the merry oh, 
The farmer In the dell, 
The farmer takeo a wife. 
Helgh«o, the merry oh, 
The farmer takes a wile. 

The wife takas a child. 
Tlic child takes a nurse. 
The nurse takes a cat. 
Ttie cat takes a rat 
The rat takes a cheese. 
Tl)e cheese staods along. 



Post Office ' . 
Assign each metaber of the group the name of a city. Postman stands In the 
oenter and ealls out the na^s ot two cities. The pestoan tries to get one 
of the empty chairs as the tyo people representing the cities try to exchange 
places. The on9 wlthovtt a seat becomes the next postman. A blind child 
oould be paired wlthja sights^ ^artn^t. 

Rug Scooter 

Divide the group/ Into two or three equal parte. A smooth, slippery floor Is 
also a requirement. ' Each group needs a small rug. The first person starts 
and oust propel himself on the rug used like a scooter to the opposite side 
of the room and back. Each team^ member on each team does this. The team 
first finishing wine. \ 



Pass the Beans 

Divide the group Into teams. Have half of each teem fape each other. The 
leader starts the relay by dropping five beans Into a paper cup"one at a 
time. Provide that first player with a straw. The be^ns must be passed down 
the line from cup to cup by putting the end of the straw against them^nd 
holding them be suction only. The leader must get to the end of the line 
to catch the beans In his cup"One at a time. The line to get all of the 
beans back wlns^ 

Plate stack ... t. - 

Players form teams and stand In lines. Give the last player on each team 
elx plates. When the signal Is given, the last player on each team passes 
the plates to the person ahead of him one at a time. Passing continues 
until the first player receives all the plates. He stacks them on the floor. 
The first team to have the six plates stacked gets five points: the second, . 
four; etc. The first player from each row takes the plates and goes to the . 
end of the team while everyone moves forward one place. Play continues 
until everyone has had a chance to stack the plates. The team scoring the 
aK>st points wins. 

(^nny-sack race 
Miscellaneous Scramble 

Hide several miscellaneous Items, such as plf^ces o£ candy, pencils, novelties, 
etc. Give each child a paper bag and give a signal for the children to run 
and search for the Items. They get to keep whatever they find. The blind 
children in the group can be accompanied by a sighted partner. 

Kov will you travel? ,j ,4,. . 

The leader tells the group that he is going on a Journey and would like to 
have all the guests Join him. The guests must select a proper means of 
travel. Por example, the leader could say, "1 am going to take a trip to 
Toledo." 'Vould you like to go with me?" The first pleyere saye yes and 
guesses a means of transportation after the leader asks him how he wants to 
'travel. If the means of travel begins with the same letter, he becomes the 
leader. If It does not, he sits down. The leader would go the next player. 
If by the time those who answered Incorrectly have their next turn and answer 
correctly they can return to sit on their chairs. Any means of transportation 
can be chosen, no matter how silly. The only requirement Is tliat It must begin 
with the same letter as the destination. 
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Pocket Scavengor Hunt* 

This can be played aa an Individual vjarae or In teania. The leader calls out 
Iteme that the contestants might have in thetr pockets. (Include aome 
peculiar items to add some humor to the gam.) KmvA prlees to the Individuals 
or CO the team with th^ most itema called. 

Grunt, Pig, Grunt 

Players stand In small, tight clrclfe. The 'It!' stando in the circle blindfolded* 
if necessary. It vould not be nocerjaary to blindfold the blind child taking 
part. Turn the player around aeveral ciraas. It then walks forvard until it 
touches someone *e shoulder. Ho commands the player to "Grunt, pig, grunt". 
The player must 'grunt,, It tries to guess the player. He can asks the 
player only three times to grunt. If he is uruible to identify the player 
in that amounts of time, it must, go on to another person. If It Identifies 
the player, he joins the circle and the player Identified becomes *lt" 

Materials: . Hie Cokasburv Party 

^ Rev. Ed, Arthur M. Oepew 

New York: Abingdon Press, 1959 . 

Soc ial Camea Cor Reyrcfttlgn 
Borst and Mitchell 
The Ronald Press Company, 
New York, 1959 

s Ihe Party Game Book 
Margaret Mulec and Marian Holmes 
Harper and Row, New York - 
Copyright, 1951 

Fun and Game s 

Margaret E, Mulae , 

Harper and Hrothera 

New York, 1956 . • . 
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Age varies . 
Are you what we sua pec •red? 

Prepare sheets like the one In the Illustration or an adaptation of It. The 
people playing the game are eakcd to fill In the blanks with words that others 
will not think about. It should require about fifteen minutes. Score as 
follows: ten for each person having a word no one else has. If two have it, 
nine each; three, eight each; four, seven each; more than four, one each. 
Take off five for each space that Is left blank. 
This Is To Find Out If You Really Are What We Have Suspected — An 
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The name of something we eat 
The name of a Dlble characcer 
line name of a girl 
The name of a boy 
An article of clothing 
A city In your state 



Christmas Treasure Hunt 

Give each player a Christmas stocking and list of objects to find. Each 
player can pick Just one of each object listed. The one fln^ilng the most ♦ 
wins the game. 

Christmas Stagecoach 

In advance,, the playera are given words which are found In the poem, Vu&s 
The Night Befofc Chrlatoas", One person reads this poem, while the others 
sit' In chairs, in a 'circle. As the poem Is read, the one who has the word 
must get up and turn around. At any time the person who Is reading may 
yell "Santa Claus", and when he does so,, all the players must change seats. 
If the leader secures a scat, the one left over becomes the new reader* 

Hidden Christmas Bells 

Bells cut out of green cardboard are hidden around the room. At a signal, 
the guests hunt for the bells. The one finding the largest number of bells 
wins a prize. The blind children should have a sighted partner to help 
them search for the bells. 

Exchanging Bells , 
Each guest Is given five or ten small bells cut out of red cardboard. They 
are given five or ten minutes to trade bells In attempt to get a larjger rumber^^ 
of them. This Is done by asking questions. Any person who answer cither "yes" 
or "no" to any question must give up a bell to the person asking the question. A 
prize may be g'ven to the one with the most bells ot the end. Another way to play 
this game Is not to have any definite time for It. but to give out the bells and 
let It run throughout the evening. At. the end of the evening, fthe person with 
the most bells wins. 
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Chris tnas Charades * . « j 

Divide the playerB intp four groups and ha«a each grwp choo&e a leader, 
'Each aroup la to take turns glvelng a .hifrade that wii.1 retfraeent, aoma phaee 
orShS^Le Bplrit. ' The others try to guess t is. «j. 

tfho olav iean also make thfi appropriate gesturea. Also, If their group is 
io? Sac^lSS oSt' a charade ai the tlma, the blind chUdrej should aaoh have 
Slighted fr?!Snd Sescrlbe to hl» what Is going on the ones who are 

giving the charade. 

Sfe't:?hTe^t tSSe hard-holied eggs which have beaa colored JHesa be . 
the eano eggs that are used for decoraelens. They are to f^t^t with the eggs 
and break the eggs of opponents by hitting them with their i««#n egg. Any egg 
that they^break they i»y take. Tlie person. get ting the most eggs wins. 

' c'lvrto'^crplsyer a .heet of paper with the ^<>'^^ V'^fJLt^clf fr«^^^^ ' 
on It. Give them five olnutes to write as many words as they c«« 
letteis In Eaeter Sunday. The player with the most words wins the gaae. 

llliZ'tLe group into two teams.' mor. If ^the group is llarge Have them «ta«d 
In line facing a goal fifteen to twenty feet away. ^'4! !fl Hn« 

tLsp^ and a boiled egg. When the signal le given, the f f^J^f 

pS!a ?he egg on the teaspoon and holding the spoon by the end «f ^"^^^l, 
trlL to run to the goal and back. The nesct In line does the seme thing. If 
tJie egg iHr^peS ifmust bo replaced on the spoon a,ul the game continues. 
The group flr^t to complete this task wlna the gonie. . ^ 

^\^ll7tTl^^iB make up two or more different routes from the jwrtlng place 
thS gL? oHhe Tike. \e group Is divided Into two or three team« and given 

llTals to the first place where each J^'^rf^^^^J^fi^Sll^.r ^JT^PS 
Directions muet have been hidden previously by the party P^;"*n:..«im«n?« 
fl^Uy arrive, by different routes, at the same pUce. where 

hi «i,rvi»d and a prize awarded to the first group to arrive. A vlsuall) 
SSdlL^P^ cMlS c^n'^i^ take part In this game by Joining another mender 
of his team. 

?fu'?Sbf';iri^ter in the yard or on a porch. Float the aPP^*; /r^^^^ 
of water Tl.e players naist get the apple without the uae of their hands. 
When « player gets the apple, he can eat It, 



A 



Jumbled Names of Halloween Cbjects «.^».„„m« tht,^ 

Give the messed up version to the players to have them unscramble t^ea. 
^tUe couW be awarded to the one decoding the most In a given tlma period, 
i, Tfloshg (Ghosts) 

Elesoksnt (Skeletons) 

3. Arocdesnolt (Decorations) 

4. Snllogb (Goblins) 

5. Slow (Owls) 
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SEAS(mL GAMES 



6. Skippusm (Pumpkins) 

7. KftcJ o'snretanl (Jack-o'-lantern) 

8. Kalcb 6tac (Black cats) 

9. Tabs (Bats) 

10. Chetlsw (Witches)' 

11. -^Ppsale ^Apples)- 

12. Osmetcus (Costumes) 

13. Kassm (Maska) 

U. Shemerferstn (Refreshments) 

15. Esagn (Games) 

16. Shogt roltess (Ghost stories) 



* A . 

Jack-o'-lantern Relay 

Divide the gtoup Into team giving the names like bats, ghosts, owls, and cats. 
Give the leader of each gtoup a pumpkin In which there Is a lighted candle. 
They a^e to move to a goal and back without extinguishing the candle and are 
to hand It to their next teammate. . They are to hold the Jack-o'-lantern so 
the draft will blow through. If the candle goes out. It must be relisted. 
The team finishing first could be awarded Halloween; candy. 

Kalloweeh Ghost Story .... j, ^i.- 

The grttup should sit In a circle In a dark room, lighted only by a candle. The 
narrator sits In the middle of the circle and telle a ghost story. As the story 
brogresses appropriate objects are passed around the circle to make the story 
more effective. example of a story which might be used la attached. 

Current Events . — . ». j ..^ 

Each person Is given paper and pencil or sUte and stylus. They are asked to 
write the Important things that had occurred during the year. The one writing 
the largest number will receive a prize. 

Putting the Shamrock In Ireland , , j 

Use a raised line map of Europe to which ell players have been shown Ireiana. 
Blindfold the players and turn them around several times. Have each pln^a 
shamrock on Ireland (as In Pin the Tall on the Donkey). The player getting 
the closest wins. The shamrock must bo pinned where the player first touches 
the map. 

Shamrock Hunt . 
Have cut-out flhamrocks hidden about the room. Give a prize to the one who 

finds the largest number. 

Blowing Bubbles , ... , j r.iii 

Provide several bowls and pipes for blowing bubbles. (Bubble solution: Fill 
a quart Jar 2/3 full of boiling water, ada three ounces castlle soap finely 
shaven, a teaspoonful of sugar, and four tcblespoonsful of glycerine. When 
this is shaken thoroughly, It should be stralined through a cloth.) Give a 
prize to the one who blows the largeit bubble? the one who can blow the 
most bubbles from one dip In the solution; and the oae wiiose bubble can go the 
highest. Also, a goal can be set across the room and see who can fan a 
bubble across the goal line. 
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SEASONAL G^MES / 

. ( *. ' • • 

Turkey Hunt ' ^ 

Hide small turkctys all over the room. Tell the children that they are going 
turkey hunting. Give them a, given amount of time, and award a prize to the ^ 
one who finds the most turkeys. 

Feeding the Turkey 

Thin game Is played with couples of one boy and one girl. A couple from each 
group Is chosen. The boy and the girl sit facing each other. The girl haa a 
pa'i^er bag with twelve peanuts^ In It. At a signal, she opens the bag, shells 
the peanuts and feeds thenyto her partner. The couples that £lnlshea> first 
wins for Its el4a. Theyy^ould receive a prlae. 

Thanksgiving Menu X . 
Ihe player's are askeu to suggest a Thanksgiving menu. They are to thing of 
foods beginning with each letter of the word Thanksgiving. 

Day of Thanksgiving , ^ .. J. 

Each person Is given a fiece on which Is written. "Day of Thanksgiving. Thay 
are asked to write from the letters^ In these words, a list of things that 
they are thankful for. The ones with the largest lists will be asked to read 
them. If there are any questions about any words being a cause, for thanksgiving, 
the reader has to explain why he is thankful »for that particular thing. This ^ 
may cause a lot of merriment. ' ^ . ' 

Heart Hunt 

A large' number of hearts should be hidden around the room before the party 
starts. Put In two textured hearts which can be for special prizes. Giva 
three prizes— one to the person finding the most, one to one finding one 
' of the te.'ctured hearts, and one to the one finding the other textured heart* 
Candy hearts or candy in heart-shaped boxes would make approprl|ite prizes* 



Heart Puzzle ^ ». w 

Give each person an envelope containing a large cardboard heart that has been 
cut Into four to ten pieces depending on the age of the children playing the 
game. When the signal is given, the participants put the pieces together 
to form a heart. The first person to finish wins the game. 

Drawing hearts • 

On a chart hung on a wall, have each guest draw a picture of a heart and write 
his name in it while blindfolded. The blind participant should be shown a 
concrete heart shape so that he knows for sure what is expected of him. Us 
need not be blindfolded! The best effort wins the game. 

Flour Heart Hunt 

Fill bowls with flour and put small hearts in each. The participants a^*e to 
dig out the hidden hearts from the bowls of flour without using their hands. 
They can only use their teeth and tongues. 

Valentine Relay Race 

Divide the group into two groups. Have them stand in line one behind the other. 
Make a circle with string on the floor about ten feet In front of che leader. 
Dress three pop or milk bottles up like Valentine people. Place them In the 
circle. When he leader giveia the signal the first person in line takes the 
bottles and sets them outside the circle. Tlie next person puts them back in the 
circle and so on. The bottles must be left In a standing position at all tisss* 
The first group to finish wins. 
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Valentine Word Came 

Tell the partlie^Tmnts to make the moat of the word valentine. Hiey «re ^o see 
hnv many words they can make out of the letters in the wor^ Valentine. Give a 
prize to the one whd has the largest number. 

Cupid is Coming 

Guests sit ti a cirr^le around the room. The leader say^, ''Cupid is cooing." The 
first one indicated by the leader repeats thlfi and adds an adverb beginning 
with the' letter "a". The person on his riglit repeats vhat the first has said . 
and adds another adverb beginning with "b". This procedure is fallowed by each 
person— repeating what has* been said and adding an adverb beginning with the 
iioxt letter in the alphabet. If a player repea^ng what has been tald and adding 
an adverb beginning with the next letter in the alphabet. If a player makes 
a mistake on any word or leaves 'one out* he must drop out of the game. 

Itang a large red cardboard heart with a hole in it in a doorway. Through the 
hole hang red cords— half as many as guests. Separate the group— girls and 
boys, or half and half. Have each nmbor of each group take hold of an end 
of string. When the leader signals, have the participants jull their strings. 
The two holding the saxoe string will become partners. 

Shaking the Gharry Tree ^ 
Players stand in a circle, and one in the center is blindfolded. Players step ] 
out of the circle and shake the one in the center, who Is the cherry tree. If 
the cherry tree gMesses who did the shaking, that one must take the place in 
the center. 

Things Associated with Washington 

Give each player a list of the following words to unscramble. 

1. Thathcc (llatchet) 

2. Mary (Army) 

3. Rechyr erte (Cherry tree) 

4. Leavly Rogef (Valley Forge) 

5. Ratmha (Martha) , 

6. Uontm Nervno (Mount Vernon) 

7. Words (Sword) 

8. Veryuoers hacin (Surveyor's chain) 

9. Raweflle Drdases (Farewell Addreso) 

10. Oldsler (Soldier) 

11. Mountnem (Monument) 

12. Sldrentep (President) 

13. Antlerp (Planter) 

14. Paoicoss (Compass) 

15. LawHeare (Dela^re) 

16. Galf (Flag> 

17. Steby Srso (Betsy Rose) 

18. Brcfrayu (February) 

19. Potrati (Patriot) • » * 
Hatchet Hunt 

K^ve hatchets cut frc»a colored cardboard hidden about the room. At a starting 
signal, the players search for them. The player finding the most hatchets wins 
the game. 
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Mau.riaU : The Party Game Book 

Margaret Mulac and Jlarlan Holmos 
Harper & Row 
Copyrlghe, 1951 

Cokesburv Par ty. Book 

Rev. Ed. Arthur M. DePew 

New fork: Abingdon Press, 1959 

♦ * . 

Palrtv Book 
Arthur M. Depew 
Ablogdon Press, Now York 
Copyright, 1959 



GHOST STORY 



"A week agG I went out to the country %o visit a friend whom I h^d jnpt 
seen for a ,long time. I stayed fairly late and when I left I had to.Vrive home 
along the little-traveled country road. By then the rain had begun to fal^ 
and this did not make me feel any better. So I was not in too, happy of a 
mood when I started my long and lonely ride back into town. My thoughts 
^became more depressing with every mile. VHidt if I should have a flat. tire? ♦ 
Wtiat if a fuse should burn out and my lights suddenly would go out? What, 
if the road became flooded? I drove slowly, straining to seethe road ahead 
through the blurred windshield which the wipers goings to full-speed could 
not k^cp 7lear, when suddenly T saw a strange light ahead of me. It was ^ 
as if someone had turned a powerful searchlight up into the rainy skies. I 
slowed down until the car was barely moving and looked through the darkness 
trying to figure out what caused this strange light. Suddenly T passed a \^ 
road sign which warned the driver of a dangerous curve And steep embankment. 
I knew then what had happened. A driver going too fast had noi seen the 
warning and had gone off the road. The lights I si^w pointing toward the 
sky were the headlights still burning, I was very frightened and debated 
with myself whether to stop and see of what help I could be or drive as 
quickly' as I could to the nearest farmhouse for help. I stopped. I took my 
first-aid kit am: my flashlight with me and started down the wet slippery hill, 
t saw the care more closely and noticed that its headlights, still burning, 
were shining up into the sky. Tlie rain continued falling heavily. X slid 
down the hill which was half mud and half full of wet leaves. Suddenly I saw 
a sight that froze my blond. Ihcre near my feet was a bloody bone, evidently 
the arm bone of one of ^he victims of the accident. (At this time a soup , 
bone is passed around the circle.) Near it was a battered head that had been 
decapitated. (A head of cabbage is passed around the circle.) Teeth (pass 
kernels of corn around) were strewn all over the ground. My kn<»i^8 began to 
shake. I could barely stand up.. At that moment I tripped and fell to the 
ground. When I fivtally got up, I was clutching a mass of humar hair. (Corn 
silk or a wig is passed.) I wanted to run and leave this horrible place, and 
go ^or help. But t know I had to force myself to look into tho car to be 
sure chat there wasn't anything I could do at the moment. I shakily 
moved toward the car, my flashlight growing dimmer every minute. I saw a 
chain- like object draped over, the car door. It looked like someone's spinal 
column. It was a spinal column! (A string of wooden spools from thread 
is passed around the circle.) With great effort I looked through the car 
window. At that Instant the headlight/) went out. leaving me in the darkness 
with only my dim flashlight. A horrible sight met my eyes. There in 
grotesque positions with disheveled clothes r^^vealing in spots their bony 
frames, lay four Halloween gho/its." 



RBUGIOUS GAMES 
Age S, and up 



Bible Questions and Answers 

Give Bible questions to half the group and Bible answers to tihe other half 
of the group, ' lAt them move about the room to find the propa^r eoatch. This 
can be used as a game In Itself or a way of finding partners for other games 

Jumbled Books of the Bible > 

The object of the game is .to unjumble the letters of the following books of 
the Bible. 
Kam (Kark) . 

q^te (Acts) \ 
Hanoj (Jonah) ... \^ 

Kajsou (Joshua) ^ ^ 

Nessige (Genesis) 
Napschles (Epheslans) 
Loje (Joel) 
Lemonphi (Philemon) 
Kule (Luke) 
Soam (Amos) 
Sutti (Titus) 
Nedlal (Daniel) 
Kumah (KAhum) 

Smalps (Psalms) ' ' * 

Whettam (Matthew) 
Kaclm :Micah) 
Hartes (Esther) 
Horans (Homans) 
Levantolre (Revelation) 
Rubmens (Numbers) ' 
Reza (Ezra) ^ 

Bible Character Rave 

Print the following names of Bible characters on squares of cardboard for 
each team. . .Adam, Boa?.,, Caleb, Daniel, Esther, Festus, Goliath, Herod, 
Isaac, Jonah, Kish, Luke. Hand the cards (12 to each team) to the first 
>^'person in line. . They are to be passed down each line one at a time to 
the person at the back of the line who has to place them in alphabetical 
order and pass them back up the line one at a time to the leader. The 
group to finish first wins. 

Bible Alphabet 

Give each guest the following prepared list of questions. The answers 
follow the statement! 

A was a traitor found hung by the hair. Absalom (2 Sam. 18:9). 
B was a tower built In the air. Oabel (Gen. 11:49). 
C was a mountain risinic; into the >9kie8. Qirmel (1 Kings 18:42, 43). 
D was A woman heroic iind wise. Deborah (Cen< 35:8). 



RELIGIOUS 

. • 

.E was a flretborn, Wi from his youth. Esau (Heb. I25I6), . ' 

F was a I^dman who trembled at truth. FcUx (Acts 24;25). . , * 

G was an angel sent with good word. Gabriel (Dan. 9:21) 

M was a mother who. lent to the Lord. Hannah (1 Sam. Is 27, 28). 

1 was a name received at a ford. Israel (Gen. 32s 22, 28). ^ 

J was a preacher who fled from the Lord. Jonah (Jonah I). 

K's Son was' taller than him by a head, Klsh, father of Saul. 

L was a pauper begging for bread. Lazarus (Luke 16:20,21). 

M was a leader who wrote down the law. Moses. • ^ 
•N made a largeboat ages ago. Noah (Gen. 6sl3). 

0 was a slave acknowledged a brother.,- Oneslmus (Phllera. Is 16/.. 

P was one Christian greeting anothe/. Paul, (2 Tl^. 1:1,2) . 

Q was a Christian saluted by Paul. Quartus (Rom. 16j23). • . , 

R heard Peter's voice and ran and told all. Rhoda (Acts 12:13). ^ . ! 

S was a Judge exceeding strong. Samson (Judg. 14:5,6). , 

T was a seaport where preaching was long. Troas (Acts 20:6,7). . 

U was a rtan whose widow became David's bride. Uriah (2 Sam. l\,:Zl)> 

V was a.=queen whom the king set aside. Vashtl (Esther 1 5 9-16). 
' Z was a place where a man wished to hide. Zoar (Gen,j 19:22) . 

" ' * ' 

Bible DraoTAtlcs . . 

Divide the group into groups of from four to eight, |Tcll each group that they 
are to act out d bible story. Let them go to separate areas of a room or to 
, different rooms for preparing their dra«riatUatl^n. The leader should check to 
. sefr'that th,er^ are no ^^lupllcations. . i " ^ 

Bible "Baseball . ^ t u 

• Nina or mere players are chosen for each side. A pitcher and an umpire should 
be selected. Uiey ask the questions and make daclsions as to correct answers. 
Bases are marked on the floor, and a player takes his place at home plate, the 
pitcher asks a question, whfch. if the batter answers, he (the Matter) goes to 
first base. If he misses the question, It is one out for his side. Players 
on bases can only be advanced by others on their side answering questions. 
Scores are made when bases are full and another questl^in is answered, forcing 
the man on third base home. 



Materials : / nokeabury Partv Book 

Rev. Ed. Arthur M. Depew 

New York: Abingdon Press. 1959 



. Age' 3 And up | ! ' ^ /.-^ ' 

^ ^ • I . * 

Sense, of Hearing / ^ J , . 

Blindfold different plpyers and test their sense of hearing bv dropping ' 
objects Whldh have been ^rexrlously shoim to the players. Have them guess 
«« each is dropped, the pja^er /guessing the most objects wins the game. I 

Test of hearing i i \ 

Have the leader stand sehlnd a curtain and drop objects on a i:ahle or the 

floor. Have him call out the number of _each_Art_lcJ.e_and_^haye_jt^^^ 

write dovn ifhat they thought the object was. The ond identifying the tnost 

iiins tha game. 

•'Tasty ' I ' 

j Prepare liquids an^ little pieces of food for each player. Blindfold players 
/where necessary. The foods are ^o be identified by taste only. Hie one 
^getting the. most correct wins the game. ^ 

. , ; ■ ' 

> How do you feel? ■ • 
Prepare for this game Homc twenty- five articles and put them In cloth bags. 
The objects must be identified by .touch.. Sach should |>e numbered In braille. 
The players should write or braille whi^t.they think the object Is ne:et to 
that given number on a sheet 'Of paper, the player guessing the most correct 
. wtnsfv I ' '■ • . 



\ 

Sense of smell 

I 'Blindfold the player's if neces<sary and try out a number of articles wii'th eaeh 
. player. Have them identify the article only by the sense of sm£l>.< The ' 
1 player identifying the most articles correctly wins the game. 

' ' ;' ^ 

I Sniff, Sniff , . 

I Secure eighteen lia If -ounce bottles and eigHteen liquids with a'famlllar odor. 
' In each bottle place a few drops of one of the llquld.<). Wrap the bottles 
I with tissue paper so that the players will not see the contents, but- allow 
I an opening so the cork can be removed. Give o piece of paper and a psjicll 
'to eaeh player, and number each bottle. Make a list of the content^ each 
bottle contains. 

The players sit in a tUcle. Uncork the bottle.^ and pass them a<*ouhd the 
circle, one' at a tlm^. The players sniff each one as they go by. Wlien they 
think they reicognlKe 'the smell, they write the number which Is on the bottle 
and the name next to tt on his card.' At the end, the player with the longest 
list reads it aloud. M the Use la> correct, he wins the game and gets the 
title on the "Beet Sniffer". 

Spicy Sniff -J 

Place samples of different »plces In inaividual paper cupsc Have the players 
I ejlt in a circle, and pans the cups of spices ground, one by one. As each 
''player receives a cup, ho »iilfjs the spice and if ho thinks he knows what It 
^ is he writes it, down on a plece*%^^aper. (T)ie spices are each nunibored, 
'and a- lis't of the 'contents of each^^ is available ir« order to check each 
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personU Vist at the and.) Th« player with the roost correcit gu^s^e^ w|n8 
the game. Some apices which might be used are i \ \ 

Cloves ' * \, 

Cinnamon 
Peppef 
Clnger 
Nutmeg J. , 

Bay Leaves • 

Celery Salt _ . 

Chill Powder i 

Mint Leaves t \_ ■ [ ' • ; ' \ 

Pumpkin pie splc^ blend I 
Sage 
Thyme 

Caraway seed 



Identify fruits and vegetables 

This game can be played with either fruits or vegetables. Players sit In i 
circle. Have two players assist In blindfolding the others, If necessary, 
the blindfold the two assistants. Place various vegetables (or fruits) In 
a basket and cover them. Pass them around, one at a time, and have the 
players try to identify them. When every^one has bad a chance to feel the 
vegetables (or fruits) put thera all back In/ tbe banket, cover them, and 
let the players remove their blindfolds. Give each player a pencil and 
piece of paper and have them write down all the names of vegetables (p? 
fruits) they thought they touched.. After /is certain time call a halt, 
and have nhe player with the longest: llst/reed it aloud. If he Is / • 
correct, tie wins, and gets the t-lela of "Best Truck Farmer". 

Materials: Cokesburv Party Book 

Rev. Ed. Arthur M. Qiepew 

New York, Abrlngdon Pressv, 1959 ^ 

,1 * . 

Soci al Ramos for Ree^pa tlon 
Bvelyne Boat & Elmer D. Mitchell 
Ronald Press Co., New York, 

Copyright , 1959 , . 5 
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COORlitNATlON GAMES 

Age 5 and up , I . 

Action. This game Is for tvo or more players. Players iortn a circle). The 
first player makes some sort of movement like clapping, Jumping, and singing. 
The second repeats this movement and adds one o^ his own. In turn, each 
player repeats the earlier movements and contributes a new one. If a player 
makes a mistake In repeating them, he Is out of the game. The winner is 
the last player left. 

All players In this game must have on shoes that tie. Line up the players and 
untie their shoelaces. With adhesive tape their thumbs to their forefingers. 
At a signal, each player tries to retle his laces without the use of his 
thumbs. The first one finished wins a prize. 

Thumbless Orange Peel. With adhesive tape, tape the players' thumbs to their 
forefingers. Line up the players and give them each an ora<ise with a thin 
skin. At a signal, each contestant tries to peel the orange. He may not use 
his teeth at any time. The first player done wins. (The contestants may want 
to wear aprons for this game!) \ '' 

Big Stick. Two children of about the same size sit on the floor facing one 
another with their legs extended and the soles of their feet pressed against 
those of their opponent. „They each grasp one end of a broomstick, holding 
It a short distance above'thelr toes. At a signal, each pulls as hard as he 
can, trying to bring the other to his feet or cause him to roll oveV on his 
side or drop the stick. 

The group of children divide Into teams. One team begins by clapping out 
a familiar tune and the other teams guess what the tune Is. The team to 
guess correctly then takes a turn In clapping out another tune for the 
other teams to guess. This can be done several times. Tlie team with the 
most correct guesses at the end wins. 

Materials: The Hc^lnv Day Boo.k 
Alvln i^chwartz 
Pocke'; Books 
Copyrlgtht, 1968 

The Pa rty Game Book 
Margaret Mulac and Marian Holmes 
Harper and Row, New York 
Copyright, 1951 
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MtSOkLUNEOUS /TABLE GAMES 



Age 3 And up 

IVo. placers start with twenty beans each. The first player hides some In 
one handXand the other tries to guess whether the number of beans concealed 
\b odd or\even. If his guess Is right, he wins the beans. If It Is wrong, 
he gives h^s opponent that number of beans. At this time the players reverae 
tholr rolc9\ , After a predetermined number of rounds, the winner Is the one 
with the moh bedna. , 

"Quiet" Baseball. This game Is played with four buttons and a cardboard 
playing fleld.X Oae button represents the baseball And the others are the 
base runners. T^e field should be at least eight inches square and le 
divided Into slx^fen smaller squares. It Is labeled as the attached 111- 
useratlon. For the blind children who participate, the field can be 
labeled in brallle\ The field Is placed on the floor or a table. A coin 
if? flipped to detenhlne which team bats first. I'he player who represents 
the ff^rst team at bah begins by tossing the ball from four feet away onto 
the field. If the buVton lands in a square that indicates a hit, the player 
moves his batter to th^ appropriate base. If a second hit follows, the 
base runner and the man\at bat both advance the correct number of bases. 
If the batter grounds out, the base runner advances one base. If he flies, 
pops, or fouls out, the b^se runner does not advance. If the button lands 
\ on a line separating two squares or misses the field completely, the result 
Hs a foul strike. If a placer fouls three times in one turn at bat, he is 
oyt. When three outs are recorded, the other team Is up at bat. 

Indoor Bowling. Use a large kubbcr ball for a bowling ball and empty milk 
cc^rtons for the tenpins. Any \allway can serve as the bowling alley. For 
the benefit of the blind children who participate, some typo of marker should 
, be placed on either side of ehe\'alley" so they will , know whore to atand. 

States and Capitals. In a certain amount of time, list all the states in 
the United States and their capital cities. 

Bean method. Each person should hat>e two paper cups for keeping score. Dno 
should contain the number of beans that It takes to win the game. The other 
should be empty. As each scores points he should move the correct amount 
of beans from one cup to^^he other. 

funny Pictures. A picture frame about 16 x 20 Is needed for this game. The 
person who Is "It" stands behind the frame. The players then ask questions 
and make faces trying to make the "It" lauph or smile. A timekeeper keeps 
time for each person, and the one who keeps from laughing or smiling the 
longest wins the game. 

Jumbled Baseball Terms 
1.. Ith (Hit) 

2. Trlkes (Strike) 

3. Toshrpost (Shortstop) 

4. Derllfe (Fielder) 
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'5. ThAcerc (Catcher) 

, 6. Purlme (Umpire) 

7. Satex Aguerel (Texas Leaguer) 

8. Nile dlv&r (Line drive) 

9. V Cherplt (Pitcher) 

10. .klcesaclf yfl (Sacrifice fly) 

11. , Tubn (Bunt) 

12. Revue {Curve ) 

13. Od blue yapl (Double play) 

14. Glnnl (Inning) 

15. Orrre (Error) 

16. RedfUe'8 loveg (Fielder's glove) 

17. Tab (Bat) 

18. Athercec's tlm (Catcher's mit) 

Automobile. Name as tnany different makes bf cars In a given amount of tlioe. 
The one naming the nost on his sheet of paper wins the game. 

Hidden Objects. Have objects hidden about the room and give each player a 
slip of paper or ^isper to each player the one object he Is to find. No 
one must ft^iva Information to any other player. If he does, he must drop 
out of the game. Ca^dy CQ,uld be awarded to those finding their given object. 

Battleship. Put tape on the top of the red pegs of scratch an 'V on the 
top pf them 00 they can be distinguished from the white ones. 

Materials ! Xhe Ralnv Pay Book 
Alvin Schwartz 
Trident Press & Pocket Books 
Copyright, 196r 

A Handbook for the BKnd 
Bindt 

KacmUlan Co., New York, 1952 
p. 157-58 



ITip Cokeeburv Garoo Book 

Rev. Ed. Arthur M. Depev 

New York: Abingdon Press, 1959 
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DAILY LIVING SKILLS - INDIVIDUAL STUDENT PROFILE 



\ 



Student's Name_ ; . 

^eeds Help In Following Areas ; 
Yes I. Personal Cleanliness 

A. Toilet Training 

~ I. Bowels Only 

2. Urinating (boys) 
■ — 3. other Difficulties (be specific) 



B. Bathing 

1. Washing Kace and Hands 

2. Tub Bathing 

3. Shower Bathing 
4., Drying 

5f Other Difficulties (be specific) 



C. Cares for Eyes 

D. Cares for Nose 
£. cares for Ears 

F. Difficulties Apparent for C, D. & E 
(be Bpeclfie) 



G. Shaving 

1 . Boys 

a. race 

b. Use of Razor 

2. Girls 

a. Under Arms 



/ b. Legs 

^ 3. Other Difficulties in Shaving (be specific) 
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. Tooth Caro 

1. Can Apply Toothpaste on Brush 

2. Can Brush Adequately, With Supervision 

3. Can Apply Toothpaste and Brush 
Thoroughly 

U. Other Difficulties 



Feminine Hygiene 

1. Can Cere for Self During Menstruation 

2. Relate Areas of Difficulty (be very 
flpecific) 



. Hair Care and Styling 

1. Washing Hair 

2. Brushing Hair 

3. Farting 

4. Setting and Rolling 

5. Combing and Arranging 

6. Length of Hair 

7. Teasing 

-8 -"V8lng Hair Tonicfl, Sprays, etc. 
9. Other Difficulties Related to Hair Care 



K. Mail Care 

1. Keeps Kails Cut 
> 2. Keeps Nails Clean 
a. Other Difficulties 



L. Using Accessories and Colognes 
1. State Specific Difficulties 



M. Makeup 

1. Application 

2. Lipstick (girls) 

3. State Specific Difficulties 



II. Oflentation And Mobility 
A. Travels In Cotc^e 

D. Campuo Travel 

1. Travels with Help 

2. Travels Alone 

^^^^^ ^ 

C. General Posture 
I. Erect 
„^ 2. Slumped 



D. Other Apparent Difficulties Related 
to Travel 



III. Dressing and Undressing 
_ A. Can Dress Self With Help 

_ _ B« Can Undress With Help 

C. Difficulties In Dressing and Undressing 
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IV. Care For Personal Belongings and Maintaining Room 

A. Keeps Clothes Neat and Clean 

B. Can Use Hanger 

C. Cares For Shoes 

D. Makes Bed Daily 

E. Keeps Belongings in Proper Place 
P. Cleans and Tidies Room 

G. Can Pack Clothes and Belongings for Travel 



VI.. Handling and !2atln« Foods 

A. lias Good Posture at Tftb 

B. Can Use Good Manners X 

C. ProperA'«e of Utensils \. 

1. Knife N 

2. Fork 

^ 3. Spoon 

D. Passes and Sctrves Food 

E. Can Use Condiments 

' K. Pours Liquids ' 
G. Other Specific Problems in Eating 



VI. Socializing 
A. Makes Introductions 

JB. Can Carry on Conversations 

C. lias General Social Courtesies 

D. Ability to Use Telephone 

« 

E. Skills and Manners 

F. Bllndlsms, Facial Expressions and Gestures 

1. Apparent Bllndlsms 

2. Ability to Use Facial Expressions 

3. Ability to Use Appropriate Gestures 



0 
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BIESl con /ll^JtABLE 

MANUAL 
/THE OVERBROOK SOCIAL OOHPETE^'CY SCALE 



Mairy Ki Bamn 



Social cc^ctmfic U ai> In^ortanc aleaent In group Uving and in 
individual iuceaaa. Tna oeraon with good gVAJSiing, good Cable habita, 
good fluinneva» ability to expreaa hiaaeUt etc.i la nora likely to be 
velceee in tro&e groups. He ia <ilao «or^ likaly fco bs admitted to a 
good college, to be ehoaen for A good Job, and to becooe a leader* 

In the dcvolopment of their am aocial coBtpatbnen, yiaually handicapped 
people have aocM special problesia. They are Uoited in thair opportunity 
to learn ii^tw by obaerviition. Thi»> familiea and othere may not aet 
the aaM etand«td» for then, and often fail to InfoBQi th«D when they , 
des9onetrate poor poelal competency. Blindneaa may linie their social 
eontOLta so that they do not have the seeing person 'a opportunity to 
meet a variety o^: people and take part in a v*i?iety of activities. 
When aeekiog co^loynant, on the other nand, the viaually handieappcu 
person oust ofte'n b« better than the peraon with 'itomuil viaion, nuat 
demonstrate 9od« superiority to reaaaure hia eo^loyer that he will cot 
bft a lUbility at work* ) 

The training of blind individuals to havd better aocial competence 
haa often been hindered to the p«^at by the lack of standarda. Ko «1M haa 
been able to aay exactly what ci:institufcfa good aocial compiittenee* or 
relate it to age levela. There la a greet nnid for an officiant and 
impersonal way to maaaure and report the- social soe^etency level of 
persons with viaual handicaps* The. present scale ia deaignad to t»et 
that nead. ^ 

Support fofi the development of chla acale and of a parallel program tor 
teaching aocial a kills is provided by a grant from the Dolf inger«NcMahon 
Foundation to the (»verbrook School for the Blii»I. 

, Background 

Concern for the development of social skills ia not new. Severol acalea 
or formal procedures for the observation aud rating of young childireo 
have beeii publiahed but the work which the^preaent scale most nearly 
parallels ia the Vineland Social Maturity Scale, developed by DoU and 
hia fellow workers during the period juat prior to and following Horld. 
War IZ and culminating in the pubUcatlon, in 1953, ol..a detailed ^ 
safaial, Meaaurgaeftt of Social Caapetence . Although not deaigned eepe- 
cially for handicapped children, two'vC the people who had work^ with 



Cotl, B. Eli;tabci(H MctUy ^rui KACherLno aratlvay, h found the scale use* / 
ful In evaluAtliig biiM children In U^'ms ot .wlidt one mlr^ht expticfc o£ then 
in coiBparison vllh fl^ftln;i| childvutv. Thi>se workers aIho began to move In tha 
direction o£ developing a eovial cofitpet^uco ncale specif icaUy for blind 
childran so that a part^culat blijd child might be compared with other 
blind «;hild]rt^n. ■ 

This work was very much advances! >y the devclo^ent oC the MaxCield- ; 
PJeld Sc«le itv'lH?. IThrcugh many years, Dr. Makfio Id continued har / 
studlen of blind pre-school children and in 1037 brought out the much more/ 
catisCactory MAxHtUd>Qu;ihhol.r Scale which is used very effectively with 
children up to Ago 6«0* Wci ate. Indebted tt Dr., MaxTield fur *:he deflfiitibn 
around vihlch W;< build the pri-.stini woik: "The concept of siicial maturattoln 
' impUes growing c,um{)etcnco ol th«> diitd in the; performance of incrcuuingly 
complex a-'Civitioi' having to do with personal independence and social / 
adjustment,** / 

^sing l96s formalized scales, many others hfive, of course- , evaluated thf 
competency of blind children. Outstanding axamplea are Norris, Spaulding 
and Bredie ( Blindness in Qiildre n. 1957) arid Gowen, Underberg and Ve.?illo • 
CAdiuaemcnt to Visual Disability in Adolcocetace . I9t»l), 

A very recent Social Competency Scafie for Rreaehool Children was reportisd 
by Levlne ard Eli^ey in ^908 and thlfi was adapted for use with visually 
handicapp'^d children by Abet anA Haclen. This scale has the vewy real 
advantage of providing four levels of rierl'otmance descrxptlons Cor each 
ItcD rffted, so that the ratj? may euike a specific choice of the level 
appropriate to tho child being rated. 

Although not precisely ioi lowing the format oF any of the 4bove scales, 
the Overbrook Social Competency Scale attcmipts to carry the advantages 
of the ratlnp, procedure; from agv afx to adult leveSei. However, at the 
prcsenr time, the nonns Include 04\ly Ptudents. More time is needed to 
develop adult norms. 

Development of the Overbrook Social Oompencncv Scale 

Initially, 174 scale items were developed through a study of the Htera* 
ture, throu^ analysis of the records of a meeting to discuss social 
competency, held In 1968, and from the experience of the author and her 
co-worker, Dr. }iac Davidow (who has developed a curriculum for training 
in soclcl competency). 

A total of 593 children were raced on the 174 items but 52 records 
were excluded fr<^ the eta'.tdArd setting process because the children 
were multiply handicapped. About hiilf the normative grotip wove in ^ 
residential schools, half in da>*8chool classes. With breakdowns in 
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tewis of age, graOc, scs. and .mioura* of vlsicni, racli Item waa tested for 
it» v'ower to discriminate «mU rcile»:t tlu* lucroaslnf' Inuci^fcttUenei! and 
•o«;inV dt«velopiiictit ot visually hand Ufi|)pt?d children. As a result oC thla 
Item analyslB, thv scale was reduced to rite pri.s«nr 92' items, Si/nd of 
the higher items arts rarely uacii to dt'.scrlbu tlu- students in our present 
norms but they ha^e been retain, d Wtth to permit the evaluation of vary s 
superior students and to enable us to devt lop nom» lot adults In the 
ifiii«diate future. ' ^ ' . 

Scores cn the 9?"lten scajf have? been currelatod I'ol lowing the Pearson 
formula, with a)$c and grade; with the results ghoim in Table I. ' 

Table I. Corrcldtion.'i of Social Gompwtency Scotet* wit'i 

A;;c and Oradr 







Age 


Orad.3 


Females 


^ No Vision (N?9J; 


M 


.4V 


Males - 


No ViHlon (fJ-l-'n 


.ri 


.78 


FnmaleQ 


- Some I'Reful Is Ion ff^-ivn 


.80 


.78 


Males «* 


Same Usvf u 1 V\h ion «. N I ;s*> \ " 


, 


,73 



Th«t present norms .ire hayud o« \ ^^mop^■hed curvt- reC^ectinK the average 
score at each ajje level, illvidi*! .«% se.v and vision t^roup. We reco^niac 
»".hat those correlations are ver.-; high but believe tlwt the chief value of ^ 
the Scale lies In use with indivi.fu.'. ( students, and p4»rents of students, 
who .'ilgni|'ican?.ly vary from the |j;ro<ip. Vhe St.ile Is an Instrument on 
which counseling can be based ami programs of training (ilanned. 



Administration . 

This is a rating scale, the raUng to be done by a person, or persons, 
very familiar with the individual to be rated; it not a test to be 
done by the individual himseli. A teacher or clinician fnmiUar with 
the child may simply read ehe scale .nnd note the score for each item in 
the correspondingly numbered space on the answer sheet. However, If a 
parent or other lay person is the Informant, it is usually advisable 
for the teacher or clinician to discuss each item with the parent and 
then reword the rating. 



B£^ COPY AV/ULABLL 

* * ' 

& ssiigning « it^ova £or t««:h lt«, tvlitafca what tha individual 
habitual ly,.doaa. nor iona rara bahavior or irtiat you think ha could do 
uadat nova f avorabla oonditions or if ha vara not viaually ha&dicappad, 

Seora * tdian tha individual claarly <l«gmttrataa tha bahavioc liatad 

ft 

« vltan tha individual claarly falla to dammtrata tha 
b^avior . . 

4 vhan tha bahivior ia eGiarging, aoaatiMa praaant Uit not^ ' 
claarly aatabl&a^ad «id habitual 

0 whan tha Itaa could not apply to tha paraon baing ratad. 
For axaaplOy it iu iapotaibU to rata an unaarriad paraon 
on hia ^havior at a apouaa. Obly tha and 4 ratings . 
contribute to tha tRaaarical acora but tha 0 eating la 
often InComatlya for clinical purpoaaa* 

Xtaaa are liatad in tha aeaAtf roughly in tha ordas of difficulty baaed 
on tha original aoriBatlva group. Rating for an older child nay begin at . 
a guaiaad level but ahould go down until there are 20 eueceaalve plua 
icoret or to the beginning of tiie acalo, If naeataary. Rating for a young 
dilld nay be temlnated whan there are 20 auoceaalve nisma ^tena*. 



in totaling the fiaMrieel score, ench 4> acore haa a value of 1, each ± 
haa a value of |. Thla total acora should than be coopered with the 
appropriate noraetlve group in teciu vf tex aa£ aount of vlaion and 
thla will give the ag^ at witich thii nunarlcal neora ia overage. For 
exBi^le, a boy with acne uaeful vie ion whoae acore la Si would be at the 
average for e 14oyeer-old. 
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NORMS - SiXlAl <:OMI'K.TENt.\ SiiAU: April 



No Vision 


StMiie Vls'Ot. 






79-^ 


79+ 


70-71, 


<>l-63 


. 73-78 


74-78 




57-60 


« 71-74 


71-73 




5 J-'ih 


67-70 


1*9- 7 r- 




5U-.^2 


■i>3-''b 


(i» -()8 


~ # # ^ 


4b-49 


5'»«»<i2 


♦»4-<>5 




41' 43 


55- >8 


5V-<'3 ' 




36-^1 2 


51-34 


54-56 


38«4I 


34-37 


4H-50 


52-53 




31*33 • 


41-47 


50-51 


3 J- J'. 


J')-Ji) 


3^-4;: 


^.c!-49 


JB-.U 


2^-28 


34-37 


46-47 




23-JS 


30-33 


41-45 rf'j 




18-2? 


20-29 


35-40 


17-19 


14-17 


- 2 1 -.'3 


29-34 


13-lf» . 


- p 


lb-2l 


20-28 


\2 or 


H or 


15 or 

less 


19 or 



- 8£Sr copy flM,i/jBti;'/ 

The Ovctbrook SccUJ C oBpetency Scfllo 

U • ipoon coggectiy^ttid^nit feAy (li able to get food pn 

tht ipooB 1^1 thou t titlng hii f Ingart, «ttd eonvayi it to 
iroutii without ipilllng) ^ ^ % 

2, Um • fork certtctly (can ute fock fox tlaplo euttl|ig a« * 

wall at for picklog up food) ^ 

3, Bf f Ictfait and ffianaatly uia of hand ketch iaf "or tlaaua (child 

unobtniaively uaet handkerfhieC tiaaua whanavac naeeseary, 
fteiehar aHowing noia to drip without attcmtioni nor naking 
ioud fioiaaf either to avoid naadad noae-blowittg or in .he • 
•ct of blbwifig nose) 

4> Refraiflfl f rota eye onkipa and other repveaeHte related to the 
eve raaion (habitual eye poklag, frequent rubbing of the 
eyea or a diatraeting aaount of attrition to than const itutea 
a failure o£ thia it«n.) 

5. Mobility: rollowa auide wall, with a liitht touchy little 

clipalim^ and reaponjaivaiiesa to changes to directi OP 
(this itaa ia failed if the child shows unwillingiiass ow 
inability to respond quickiy to nobility eves frea his 
guide I tenda to lead rather than follow, or tenda to 
drag on the guide) 

6. Uses knife for aorcadiitt (nay not handle hard butter well 

but can aproad aoft fooda, aueh as^aanut butter or* Jelly 
or aoft butter) \. 

7. EBploya coBBBon courteaiea/ auch as 'VlaasiT ' and "thank you'*. 

aa a natter of habit, holds doors, aaka oaroieeion^^ete . 
(the key to a plus score here is the phrase; 'Vs e natter 
of habit." Can excuse self properly, as when leaving 
group, leaving the table, or sneetsing. If the child knows, 
but rarely uses, these courtesies, the score is ainua) 

8. Modulates voice aa to loudness and/or pitch (does not talk so 

loudly that everyone eround heara his, nor so aoftly that 
thoae with him tust constantly ask hia to repeat.) 

9. Can tie a tgot (no particular kind of loiot is specified but 

can ao tie that it doea not readily pull apart - a praeeical, 
uaable loiot which holda thinga together.) 
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10« Controls tcmpar (has oueburBtB of temper. vs. good hattdling 
of fru0.tr«tlng or snnoylng tjltuatioiis. Thin deos not mean 
thint the child should nevor show f (doling, but temper tantrums -y 
or habitual displays ot* bad temper reeuU in a iniiuia jcdre) - 
e • . ' . ■ " ' 

Affl - Pl^ychaee faailliir items at a Cuniliar placy oi sa^e (can 
* ^^'•hop for a familiar item, i.e , , £ ind it in a nearby dr ' 
\faifliUar store, pay for it and handle the change which 
night be involved.) "T' . * 

12 • Maintains resp>onflive and appropriate facial eapression directed 
, toward the per son _wifeh whom he is speaking (in general, 
althougb not constantly, the child should look toward 
the person with whan he is conversing and wear an expressidn 
appropriate to the content of the conversation, neither 
a flat lack of expression nor a constant, meaningless ' 
smile. Changes express ion to #how he has heard and,, . 
understood what was said. Does not indulge in inappropriate 
. . vocalisation aueh as gutteral sounds and tongue clicking) 

13. Bathes indenendently and reijiularly and is ft^ee from body odor 
- ' (child is able to draw own bath water or regulate own 
f. ehewcr and, as nelrly as can be observed or determined by 
absence of body odor, does a thorough job with acceptable 
frequency. Leaves bath facilities in good order for 
use of next person) 

I 

* 9 K 

Decs bread or roll rather than finder tor_jius,hlnfl food (can 
> r" manage gracefully and neatly to get his food onto the 
^ork ur apoon, never getting his f ingera into it) 

15 • When meeting p#0!<le^ can follow through on the affenities (knows 
the accepted things to say, shows sdce Interest in perton 
to irticn introduced, makes an effort to remonber name, 
aiul offers to shake hands if appropriate, thia itea should 
be scored lA terms of what is accepted as- good manners 
in the social strata and geograf^ical area in witich child 
Uvea) 

16» Walks confidently but with care in unfaailiar places (has se^ 
idea how to cheek his position and find hia way In, a less 
fffi^iliar, but not totally strange, place. May slow down 
bu^ la not i&oobilised, or completely helpless) 

17. Shows few unnecessary body moveaKinta. such as head reUlna . 
feet shuffling, or rocking (here a plus score is given for 
the absence of mannerisms which are habitual and distracting. 

Occasional n.ervous movements when the child feels under 
presBure shouid not result Ln a roinua score.) 
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U. Cooperates in InEormal group actlviCiut. (the Ability to go 
along with group activities. takUig his tum« etc., is 
the key factor here. Just being With thi* group but being 
unwilling to participate results in n fninus. Does not 
make excessive use of attentlon-SGekin^: devices such as 
V loud talking or laughter, repetitive cooioents) 

19. V sas knife for cutting (may not cut difficult meats, but 
should manage those which do not require cutting out of 
bones, etc. Not only cuts the food but so manages that 
what is on his plate does not fly in all directions) 

0 

Proper and appropriate use of all table ailver (uses knife 
for routine cutting, fork for breaking and forking, spoon 
for appropriate foods and for stirring and does not leave 
spoon in cup. Minor or occasional infractions are 
permissible but in general use of silver should conform 
f:o good manners and arouse no particular \ attention from 
those around him) 

C an use scissors (taofit demonstrate sane knowledge of use of 
scissors and how to grip them. May not be able to cut 
exactly on a line.> • 

ts punctual (genera Uy on lime^ for classes, appointments, 
meals, etc. ShoWvS a iense of rime and is able to plan hia* 
moveiMints to fit a schedule.) 

23, Can identify coins (can recognize any coin he la given.) 

24, Generally wears clean clothing (shows concern about whether 

clothing is clean and has worked out some way to know 
whether it is soiUd or can be worn again. Child in not 
responsible for keeping the clothing clean, but is responsible 
for not putting on soiled under garments or those with 
body odor, and is careful not to start the day with outer 
clothing which is already soiled.) 

♦ 

25, Keeps own face, hands, ears, ami neck cleaa (not only is 

able to wash those visible parts of the body acceptably, 
but shows initiative In doing so at appropriate tines, as 
after rough play, before mpals, etc. Oiild does not need 
constant reulnders to keep self clean) 

2H, Can read either braille or larffc print (can get ider.8, messages, 
or stories correctly from written coaoBmications.) 



20. 



21. 



\ 



^7 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



27. Can Uke mcssaRea for others reliably and deliver them prompt Iv 

and accurately (may take messages by telephone or otherwise* 
The important point ia that he handles them responsibly 
and accurately.) 

28. Ca n tie o shoe l ace nr a bnw (ties these so they look neat 
"Hand hold well,) 

29ft Can tell. time (using a braille wntch if necessary, can tell 
time to nearest five minute interval,) ' 

30. Ia able to ass ume acme responstbtlitv^r as assigned (can 

perform tasks assigned, either by peer group or adults* 
shows concern for completing them, doing them well, 
reporting on them appropriately. Activity aa a member 
of a consnittee, for example, would be given credit here) 

31. Hangs up or otherwise stores clothing neatlv (recognizes 

that It is better for both his clothing and the neatness 
of his living area if he regularly hangs, up or neatly 
stores his^lothing; — Docs not need constant reminders - ^ 

- to do. th is . ) 

r 

33. Can make a bed neatly (gets covers straight, smooth, comers 
well tucked in, etc.) 

». 

33. Helps self gracefully (is able to help self to a roll, 

cookie, etc., without feeling every piece on the plat:^ or 
knocking some off) 

A 

34. Helps to pass food (does not Ignore food which is being passed 

90 that others must pass it around him. Can accept dish 
or platter, hold it level and pass It on to the next person 
without spilling) 

35« Independently roaintains good mouth hygiene (brushes teeth 
with appropriate frequnncy so that they look clean and 
there is no sign of halitosis. In this shows complete ^ 
Indepent'encc from application of toothpaste or powder to 
the brush, care of the brush, care of dentures if any, 
use of mouth wash if necessary. Does not need remindera 
to do this) 

3 6 . Properly manages purse or wallet, gloves ai^i similar possessions , 
also books and school materia la (does not repeatedly lose 
his 7>o8se88lonfl , forget to toke them when they will be 
needed, or leave them behind. VUiows what books or other 
school equipment will be needed and tegular ly comes with 
them . ") 
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37. Can be a ^ood gMcafc (Ik flbU? to conduct hlmt-clt as to be a . 
• welcome jijtiGflt, bctn^ rc-isorKtbly ijuncmat . conslti^rate of 

host, hoaiesS and. other guosLK, can gr.uvtully leave ot 

an appropriate lime, doos not expect, a lot of things to 

be done for him ami ht» comfort onl'y. Dous not expect , 

the activities of the ^roup to be ct:nt(^red .iround his ' . 

blindness. ^ - • . ' 

38. Can perform simple hoiyschold chores o.ffgctlvcly (has at least 

Q few household chores he can du effectively and Independently, 
such a^9 dusting, eroptvlng waste baskets, etc,, and usually 
does thehe t<|oroughly cnou»;h so no one has to re-do them.) 

39. Telepiionc; Knows how to got the operator and h ow to get 

needed help from the operator (especially In the case of 
an emergency, can use tRlephone to ^ot assistance, stating 
his problem clearly so thac operator can help.) 

40. Faced wittv a travel problem, knows how to ask for needed help 

politely and effectively f.i plus score on this Item 
requires both that the child is willing to ask for help 
when he really needi* it, ih not stubbornly Independent, 
and thpt he can express his need stoply but accurately - ^ 
a minimum of explanation hut good eonnninlcatlon) 

41. Can order independently in n restaurant (may have menu read 

but if thp menu is long, rlocs not Insist upon hearing ^ 
everything. Listens care fully, quietly makes ovm decision 
and Indicates that he knows wti«t he wants to, order. 
Can remember order until waitress gets to hijn and give 
his choice clearly) 

42. Appears to knuw u-tua- to talk .ibout. how to keep a conversation 

going, with a member of the opposite sex (dous not appear 
to be awkward and silent with opposite sex) 

~ .43, Socially, show.-^ evldunc.i ! of making transition f ttm same-sex 
to other-sex orientatio n (thti boy Is beginning to show . 
an interest in girls, the uirl in boys> 

44. Keeps hair clp.m and combed ^.-ither bv wanhinR own hair, or . 
by asking or p.tyinp to have someone else wash it, takes 
responsibility for regular washing of hair. Combs hair 
without assistance, Crtv'it for this Item relates merely 
to cleanliness and lu^atness, not to whether hair la 
artfully arranged, particularly becoming, etc) 
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45. HAn make siim»tc mcntmrcmonea (has leatmui to \\6p nppropr lately 
mirked ruler, yardstUk, etc.. ar.:{ cmi at ivnal roughly 
meafturc amounts q£ materials he mlghr ordlnairily uso) 

c 

AO. Has J«'Vcloped yays to-mark anU organtzy any materlaXs he usea 
80 that he cau readily identity them (this could apply to 
items in a kitchen euch bo various Coods which are stored, 
to too^ls- or materials used in a hobby, as a student, or on 
the Job. May use braille labels or other appropriate 
system. He knows witere his possessions are and what he is 
touching) 

a;. Has a MOod method ol note-taking (uses braille, heavy pencil, 
etc., efficiently enough to take notes as might be necessary 
in college or in acting as secretary at 1 meeting. Or can 
use thcsi: methodn to make notes £or own use, maintain a 
budget, or some other personal application of the skill.) 

A8, Shoes ncQt and wuU cared for (appropriately ahined, heels 
In {jood condition. Kind ot shoes appropriate to place 
and cosCime.) 

A'>, Can man/iac Homt t ol thi^ m o re difficult food?) (can prepare baked 
potato by 'iTaking it, "uldlng butter, etc.; can manage lettuce, 
cutting' wlHi fork or knlfu ap necessary: can manage Jello and 
(Similar consUstoncy ftaoda; can manage fruits with pits which 
must be rtinoved) 

50, Can wash .ind dry disltes (can wash dishes thoroughly, checking 
factually and not missing a«y spot; can dry thcitt completely 
and stack appropr Latei> to go back into closet.) 

M. Handl es money wisely (has mu»w senoc of the value of things. 
Is nor an Impulsive buyer, does not buy things beyotul 
Jiis means. Is willing and able to save for things he really 
wants. Shows ^ame concern about witethcr he is making 
good use of his mont-'y) 

52, Wears clothing which is matched or blended in color and 

appropriate to occasion (knows the colors and pattema 
of clothing, knowq which pieces go together pretty well 
and does not attract at-tention by odd combinetionH. Also, 
dre&scs appropriately within the limits of his wardrobe, 
not wearing "party clothes'* for school, for example.) 

53. Organizes hia money ao he knows what he has (not only recognizes 

all coins, but has some system for keeping paper money so 
he knows what he is pulling from his wallet. Is not at 
the nmrcy of strangers in this matter) 
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54. Playt cardt, cheoa,, or~Qthcr aarocs at th e odoUBecnfc level 

(any rfiiatlvely adult ^anios are accepL/ii^lG for a plus acore*) 

55. Can uaa typing aa a Baeana of coianun teat ton (doca not nerely 

type aa a clasaroom excrclae. but writes letters, types 
papcra, o? otiicrylse tnakes use of typing In hU personal 
and school life.) 

56. Can gracefully ask for, accept, or refuse a date (la known ' t 

to have had several dates In the past year. Scoring will . " 
have to be done in the light of the environment; if the 
student is in an envlroreoent where dates are fot^bidden. 
score 26 ro) 

57. Cosmetics and shaving handled well (for girls, cosmetics well 

applied and in appropriate accounts; also underarma 
shaved i£ wearing sleeveless dress. For boys* shaves 
regularly and does a neat, thorough Job.) 

58. Takea personal responsibility for clothing without needing 

coniBtant ranindera (sees that it is washed or cleaned when 
needed, sees that fasteners are intact, etc. May not 
actually perform all of these tasks himself but sees that 
they are done and does not need someone elae to check 
his clothing frequently.) 

59. Knows how to escort a slrl <i cross the street or. if a ^irl . 

to be escorted (the boy should offer his arm and take 
proper precautions, the girl should take the am if 
offered and follow, not lead) 

60. Writes well organiaed letters (letters may not be literary 

in style* but say directly and simply what he wanta to 
expreaa, uae appropriate words and expressions, aound 
reaponaible and nature). 

61. Can correctly dial telephone for self 

62. Can roller skate (does not have to be excellent but should 

be more than a rav beginner, able to function on hia own 
without danger to those around him.) 

63. Flngeinatls independently cared for (fingernails may not 

always be Immaculate, but generally show evidence of care 
such as being reasonably clean, trineied, and neat. Child 
manages this for himself and does not need constant 
reminders) 
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b4. . Has gcwnc idea how to arrflime to meet a boy or Rifl he would 
/ like to meet (is known to have sought introductions 
through appropriatii channels. Does not try bizarre 
ways to get acquainted^ 

65. Joins in dancing with Boine nracc (tor a pluu scorci individual 

must shcw%ome interest in dancing, be willing to dance 
in public, and have skill beyond the raw begiiining stage.) 

66. Can ac" as host or hoste&H (circulates in the group, draws 

others into conversation and keeps conversation moving* 
proposes activities when chv party is dull^) 

67. Can pour llnuids neatly (has learned to pour so that he rarely 

spills.) 

68. Shops independently Cor age «apnropr late items (by "age- 

appropriate items" is meant the sort oi' articles a teenager 
would ordinarily buy tor himself t^iether blind or not, such 
as toilet articles, simple clothing, materials related 
to hobbies, family gifts, etc, Mu»t know where to seek 
such items, how to ask tor ^^hnt he wants and find out 
whether it meet.^ his nt'edx, how to pay £or it, have it 
sent where he wishes, etc.) 

69. uin discuss community jnd world everts (shows some knowledge 

of what Is going on In the world, can respond sens lb V to 
comments about current fvants, recognizes names which 
have recently been tnakin>: the headlines) 

70. Wears hair neatly atvled and cut in current fashion (appearance 

of hair is an asset - not*mtrely passably combed. Student 

either does hair for self or, in the case of a girl, takes ^ 

responsibility for seeing that hair ii, set and cares for it 

between contacts with hairdresser.) . 

7 1 . Can strike a match salely. also use it and but it out safely 

(this applies to both book matches and wooden matches if 
both are commonly used in his enviroranent. ) 

72. Has fairly responslMo opinions about weighty subjcctg. suc h 

as dating, early marriage. pre-Karital sex, etc . (a 1 1 i tud e a 
expresscid in casual conversation or group discussion may 
be evaluated for thi» item. If the informant has no way 
to know this, score zero) 
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tan prepare and Bcrva iiaSxt mewls ultin applies to thlnga 
tecnagpTrTTten maktj lt<)r themaolve«. such .ib luimburgcre, 
heating pre-cooked CootJ, etc. (;oul<l handle simple service 
for friends.) 

$iia\u nam, cither print or script (ncaltioso is nut a major 
concern'r tut name should be icgiblr and occupy an 
appropriate amount o£ space.) v , 

Meets social obllanllo ns (Is reasonably on time for appointments, 
lets hostess know If cannot go where invited, recognizes 
need to do something In ri-turn for kindnesses shown him • 
l3 not .nlways the guesi and never the host. Writes 
"thank you" notes without needing reminders to do so.) 

CAti plan, pre p are nnd serve, refrenhment s for matu than a couple 
people (can choose refreshments appropriate to the time 
and nature of the>,roup, make minor preparations such as 
putting on platen, making hot or cold drink, etc., and 
managefi •'vi?rvlce at least t» the extent of placing nicely on 
table tor je It -service) 

Can take respon? <hll ity for plannltm activi ties of a group 
(this may be i'one with a oomnsltti i: , but knows how to guide 
choice of approprinto flvLivities to fill al least part 
of a day, giving variety, seeing that the activities are 
appropriate to the age, sex, and Interests of the group, etc. 
For example, could plan games and minor athletic events 
for A club picnic) 

Is a very competent independent traveler (with can»» or guide 
~og or depending upon remuining vision, can travel anywhere, :. 

iv cnmpletcly strange pla»"9. get neccssa/y holp and - 

arrive unrtit i led) 

Can tfrap parcel » neatly (this applies ouly to parcels of 
■"Teeular shape, ^ppewr/ince should be acceptable and tie 
cr other fastening should be secure.) 

Can plan and arrange for extended travel (can plan travel 
schedule, understands timetables, can nsk for appropriate 

travel inCormation from suitable sources. In person or 
hv phone, known how to ol>»aln reservatJo^4^ . tickets, etc.) 
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81. Clothing flitd ggooaing alyave nctUont * mn aaaftt (« plui for ^^^ILABiP 
thli 1 ten ffieAM that the Individuals appearance li alvayo 
good enough to arouse poaltive reactions • a really «fcll ^ 
groooad end nicely dreaaed peraon*) 

t ' ' ■ 

82 « la a well informed peraon (thi» covers not nerely routine . 

knowledge of current events vat awareness of iiaisle» th«a(r*» 
trends in sone of the professions - a culturally veil 
rounded peraon Who can discuss aore then ons topic well) 

83* Knows how to behave in a lob- interview (is sble to answer 

employer's questions to the point, does not tslk toe laueh, 
is able to j>reaent' own good qualitiea in a favorable light, 
can anaver queationa about effect of blinSiiess on the job*> 

84* Peala well with children (either as a parent or in e position 

of sinilar authority, as In s school, shows a good cooibination 
^ of understanding, aytspathy, and diacipline ao that children 
accept hia wladco, respect his Authprity, respond veil 
to his training) ' , 

85. Can teach o there how to do ^inga (vndoratanda what they need 

to know, organises the infoination so he cen put eeross 
in a logical and clear way, can expresa the conceptre in a 
wey which will be understood by the treinee, Hes scne 
feeling for cheeking on whether the treinoe haa learned, 
restraining when neceaaery, aetting atandarda of perforouuee) >;■■ 

86. la an adaouete public speaker (can speak eoiBpetently before 

e group, putting ecross his points in terms appropriate 
to his audience, ahowing poiae and sooe eoility to think 
on his feet) 

87. Can chair a ccBBittee^ eaaiening work to other mtmbera of the 

cgnltteejipproprietcly. checkina to see that thia work ia 
done, and getting the group to pull together effectively 

88. Car supervise others (la known as fair in dealing with 

sukwrdlnates, can plan their work effectively, think in 
teroa of iseetlng long-cenge goala) 

9^. Can conduct a fotml TOeting (can oianage a group well, naintainlng 
order, holding che et tent Ion of the groitip to the buslneaa 
at haiul and moving offlclently through that business. 
Has some comnand of Sioberta Rulea of (hrdeir, can handle BOtiooa, 
voting, etc.) 
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Id. la a fucotsnlitcJ lend, t . < alotteu I " tmpf>rt;ii>L ol ! tct's on moro 

than one occ3Sion ™>in i;? Inteniitd to rcpifcsuiit siHiiiliwant 
group laadrrslilp, not nu rely within a class or a school. 
This 18 intenUotl as an a.lulc itm^, repr».'«ontlng broad 
leadership.) 

91, Writes well (writes not only clearly but with soniu «tylu, 
putting acrosfl his polntt; In on effective t*ay. Has 
published at least scnit articluK or at least one book) 

<n. Shares rosponslblUty in home life (builds a well rounded home 
life 'with spoust', ukin^ Ms fair share of responsibility, 
not leaving all the prrblemji to the spouse but not 
insisting! upon dominating evorythlng either. If unmarried, 
score zero) 
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